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And  again,  the  elders,  priests  and 
teachers  of  this  church  shall  teach  the 
principles  of  my  gospel,  which  are  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in 
the  which  is  the  fulness  of  the  gospel. 

And  tfaey  shall  observe  the  covenants 
and  church  articles  to  do  them,  and  these 
shall  be  their  teachings,  as  they  shall  be 
directed  by  the  Spirit. 

And  the  Spirit  shall  be  given  unto 
you  by  the  prayer  of  faith;  and  if  ye 
receive  not  the  Spirit  ye  shall  not  teach. 

— Doctrine  and  Covenants  42:12-14. 
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The  New  Instructor 

As  announced  in  the  letter  of  the  General  Superintendency  published  last 
month,  this  issue  of  the  "The  Instructor"  is  presented  to  our  readers  in  new  type 
and  form. 

It  is  the  same  magazine  in  a  new  dress  and  reduced  in  price  to  meet  present 
conditions. 

While  the  original  objective,  viz.,  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the  youth  of  Zion 
is  still  majored,  this  aim  is  now  extended  to  meet  the  enlarged  function  of  the 
Church  Sunday  School  as  a  Priesthood  project. 

It  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  for  all  Latter- 
day  Saints — old  and  young.  j  i 

It  will  contain  the  authorized  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the 
General  Church  Audiorities  for  all  Church  members.  These  should  be  studied 
by  every  forward-going  Latter-day  Saint. 

It  should  be  in  every  home  and  accessible  especially  to  every  teacher. 

It  should  also  reach  the  unenroUed  and  excused  to  enable  them  to  march 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  Gospel  study. 

The  law  of  eternal  progression  demands  that  no  member  of  the  Church 
shall  stand  still. 

"NO  MAN  CAN  BE  SAVED  IN  IGNORANCE." 

'THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  IS  INTELLIGENCE." 


'^he  Message  of  Mormonism'' 


Ten  thousand  Sunday  School 
workers  jammed  every  inch  of  space 
in  the  great  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle, 
Sunday  evening,  October  9,  1932,  to 
attend  the  Conrerence  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  witness 
what  proved  to  be  one  of  its  finest 
programs. 

The  Conference  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  President  Anthony 
W.  Ivins,  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  First  Council  of  Seventy, 
Presiding  Bishopric  and  Presidents 
of  stakes  and  missions.  President 
Heber  J,  Grant  was  unable  to  attend, 
on  account  of  illness. 

General  Superintendent  David  O. 
McKay  presided  with  Second  As- 
sistant Superintendent,  George  D. 
Pyper  conducting  the  service.        i 

After  the  organ  prelude  by  Elder 
Edward  P.  Kimball,  the  congregation 
sang,  "Hope  of  Israel,"  directed  by 
Elder  Tracy  Y.  Cannon. 

Invocation,  Elder  LcRoy  E. 
Cowles. 

Elder  George  H.  Durham  led  the 
congregation  in  singing  "Glory  to 
God  on  High." 

General  Secretary  A.  Hamer  Reis- 
er called  the  roll  of  Stakes  and  Mis- 
sions and  presented  the  Sunday 
School  authorities  who  were  unani- 


mously sustained  as  named  on  the 
title  page  of  "The  Instructor." 

Assistant  Superintendent  George 
D.  Pyper  regretted  the  absence  of 
President  Grant  and  suggested  that 
the  ten  thousand  Sunday  School 
workers  present  send  through  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  David  O.  Mc- 
Kay, an  expression  of  their  love  and 
confidence  and  earnest  hope  for  his 
early  recovery.  The  suggestion  was 
approved  by  a  unanimous  and  hearty 
show  of  hands. 

First  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent Stephen  L.  Richards  then 
gave  a  powerful  introduction  to  the 
theme  of  the  evening — 

"The  Message  of  Mormonism" 

A  group  of  three  hundred  officers 
and  teachers  chosen  from  Grant, 
Granite,  Pioneer,  Salt  Lake,  Ensign 
and  Liberty  Stakes  furnished  the 
special  choruses  and  concert  recita- 
tions for  the  evening.  The  music 
was  directed  by  Elder  P.  Melvin 
Petersen,  the  recitations  by  Sister 
Inez  Witbeck  and  the  organ  accom- 
paniments were  played  by  Edward 
P.  Kimball.  Elder  J.  Percy  Goddard 
gave  an  impressive  reading  of  the 
messages  which  follow: 


t 


THE  FIRST  VISION 

GOD  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  Joseph 
Smith  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  and  instructed  him  not  to  join 
any  of  the  then  existing  churches.  As  a  result  of  this  visitation 
and  others  that  followed,  Joseph  learned  that  the  authority  of 
the  Gospel  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  earth  and  was  about  to  be 
restored. 

After  the  recital,  pictures  of  the  "Sacred  Grove"  and  "The  Vision" 


were  projected  on  an  immense  screen,  during  which  the  group  sang   the 
first  and  last  verses  of  "Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer."     (D.  S.  S.  S..  No.  41 


} 


NATURE  OF  GOD 


GOD  the  Father  of  our  spirits  exists  in  the  same  bodily  form  as 
man,  and  is  transccndently  pure  and  divine.  He  is  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  is  the  embodiment  of  love,  wis- 
dom, and  forgiveness.  His  work  as  well  as  His  glory  is  to  bring 
to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man. 
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REDEEMER  OF  THE  WORLD 

JESUS  CHRIST  is  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  is  the  Savior  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  without  whom 
there  could  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body  and  no  salvation  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Father.  He  will  come  again  unto  the  earth, 
to  reign  as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

During  rectal  the  group  and  congregation  sang  "O,  It  is  Wonderful," 
p.  254,  D.  S.  S.  Songs, 

AUTHORITY  FROM  GOD 

THE  PRIESTHOOD  was  taken  from  the  earth  in  early  Chris- 
tian  centuries  and  men  were  accordingly  left  without  author- 
ity  to  administer  in  the  name  of  God.  This  authority  was  restored 
to  the  earth  in  modern  times  through  the  personal  visitations  of 
prophets  of  old.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
is  thus  divinely  empowered  to  officiate  in  God*s  stead. 

ANOTHER  SCRIPTURE 

THE  PLATES  that  contained  the  Book  of  Mormon  record  were 
deh'vered  by  their  heavenly  keeper  to  Joseph  Smith,  who 
translated  them  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God.  This  record  is 
characteristically  an  American  scripture.  Its  teachings  are  in  per- 
fect accord  with  those  of  the  Bible. 

During  recital  picture  of  Moroni  showing  the  plates  to  Joseph  Smith 
were  shown.  Organ  Music:  "An  Angel  from  On  High,"  p.  420,  L.  D.  S. 
Hymns. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OBEDIENT  to  Divine  command  Joseph  Smith  and  five  of  his 
associates  organized  the  Church  in  the  year  1830.  From  this 
simple  beginning,  with  two  presiding  elders,  the  Church  is  said 
to  have  developed  into  the  most  efficient  ecclesiastical  organization 
in  the  world.  There  arc  now  approximately  700,000  members, 
presided  over  by  thousands  of  officers  holding  various  positions 
in  the  Priesthood. 

NECESSITY  OF  REVELATION 

REVELATION  is  as  necessary  at  present  as  at  any  other  time 
in  human  history.  "We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed, 
all  that  he  does  now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal 
many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  Without  revelation  from  the  Lord  man  would  be  unable  to 
return  to  Him. 

Recited  by  Young  Men  of  Group  with  soft  organ  music. 

ACCEPTABILITY  OF  ALL  TRUTH 

THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS  accept  all  truth  irrespective  of 
its  source.    The  Lord  God  is  omnipotent.    The  laws  of  nature 
are  as  much  a  part  of  his  domain  as  are  the  laws  of  heaven.     It 
is  only  by  means  of  adhering  to  truth  that  man  will  eventually 
return  to  his  Maker.    Truth  liberates;  error  always  enslaves. 
Choir  and  congregation  sang  second  verse  of  "O  Say  What  is  Truth." 
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FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD 

GOD  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  men  and  thus  holds  the 
same  relationship  to  them  that  an  earthly  parent  holds  to  his 
children.  Moreover,  being  the  offspring  of  God,  men  possess  the 
potentialities  of  their  Father  and  by  obedience  to  His  command- 
ments may  eventually  approach  His  state  of  perfection. 

BLESSINGS  PREDICATED  UPON  OBEDIENCE 

EXALTATION  may  be  obtained  only  by  complying  with  the 
laws  that  produce  it.  It  has  been  divinely  declared:  "There 
is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven  before  the  foundations  of 
this  world,  upon  which  all  blessings  are  predicated;  and  when  we 
obtain  any  blessing  from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that  law  upon 
which  it  is  predicated.'' 

Recited  by  Young  Ladies  of  the  Group. 

FIRST  REQUIREMENTS 

THE  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  (1) 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  Repentance;  (3)  Bap- 
tism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  (4)  Laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Obedience  to  these  require- 
ments  is  the  first  prerequisite  to  exaltation  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God.    They  constitute  the  stepping  stones  to  further  progress. 

After  Reading  Congregation  recited  Fourth  Article  of  Faith  with  all 
lights  up. 

THE  WORD  OF  WISDOM 

IN  consequence  of  evils  and  designs  which  do  and  will  exist  in 
the  hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the  last  days,  the  Lord  has 
warned  the  Latter-day  Saints  against  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  excessive  amounts  of  meat.  God  has 
promised  great  blessings  to  those  who  heed  this  coimsel  and  walk 
in  obedience  to  His  commandments. 

Recitation  by  entire  Choral  Group  of  Verses  18,  19,  20  and  21,  Word 
of  Wisdom,  Doc.  and  Cov.  Section  89. 

THE  MARRIAGE  COVENANT 

CIVIL  marriages  are  binding  until  death  separates  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  Lord  has  made  provision,  however, 
that  the  marriage  covenant  may  be  continued  into  the  future  and 
that  the  family  relationship  may  be  as  real  hereafter  as  at  present. 
Properly  accredited  members  of  the  Church  may  receive  this  in- 
estimable blessing  by  being  married  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 

THE  DEAD  AS  WELL  AS  THE  LIVING 

THE  laws  of  God  are  binding  alike  upon  the  dead  and  the 
living.  The  Lord  has  prepared  a  means  by  which  those  who 
are  dead  may  receive  the  Gospel  through  the  vicarious  work  of 
those  who  arc  alive.  This  work  is  performed  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Colored  Pictures  of  all  Temples  were  shown.     During  the  projection 
group  sang  softly  "Beautiful  Zion."  D.  S.  S  Songs,  p.  92. 
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THE  LAW  OF  TITHING 

THE  LORD  has  decreed  that  His  people  shall  be  tithed.  The 
requirement  is  exacting  and  easily  understood.  Great  bless- 
ings arc  promised  to  those  who  obey.  God  has  issued  a  challenge 
to  prove  him  herewith.  Latter-day  Saints  the  world  over  bear 
testimony  of  the  rewards  that  follow  obedience.  The  law  of  tith- 
ing is  an  unfailing  test  of  faith.  Fast  offerings  are  also  required 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

REGARD  FOR  LAW 

THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS  are  by  principle  a  law-abiding 
people.  They  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  an  inspired  document.  The  Latter-day  Saints  are  constrained 
by  their  training  to  be  loyal  to  the  countries  in  which  they  live. 

Recital  of  Twelfth  Article  of  Faith. 

RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCEPTANCE 

THE  Sunday  School  has  been  charged  with  the  especial  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  the  Gospel  to  all  who  should  attend 
its  various  departments;  this  means  the  entire  Church  and  more. 
The  charge  thus  includes  people  of  all  ages,  from  the  child  to  the 
aged.  This  responsibility  is  a  mighty  one,  but  twenty-six  thou- 
sand Sunday  School  workers  declare  that  it  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Group  sang  "Put  Your  Shoulder  to  the  Wheel,"  one  verse,  D.  S.  vS. 
Songs,  p.  178,  Congregation  joined  in  the  chorus. 

PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE 

THE  chief  objective  of  all  Sunday  School  work  is  to  make  Latter- 
day  Saints;  in  other  words,  to  inspire  students  with  a  love  of 
God  and  a  desire  to  keep  His  commandments.  This  objective  is 
paramount  with  officers  and  teachers  alike;  every  phase  of  Sun- 
day School  activity  should  contribute  to  its  realization. 

TEACH  BY  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD 

NO  MAN  can  teach  effectively  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Lord  has 
seemingly  designed  that  the  voice  of  inspiration  shall  not  come 
from  those  who  are  insincere  or  unconverted.  Preparation  and 
study  are  essential  to  success,  but  they  become  as  naught  without 
the  presence  of  God's  blessing. 

PLEA  FOR  DIVINE  HELP 

NOW,  HOLY  FATHER,  help  us  we  implore  thee,  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  placed  upon  us.  May  we  work  and  pray  un- 
ceasingly for  those  who  are  under  our  care.  May  our  lives  be 
an  inspiration  to  them,  and  may  our  efforts  merit  thy  blessing  and 
benediction.  We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Master. 
Amen. 

This  prayer  was  recited  by  the  entire  Choral  Group.  Full  Lights.  It 
was  accompanied  by  soft  organ  music  ending  with  organ  swell  followed  by 
one  verse  of  "The  Spirit  of  God  Like  a  Fire  is  Burning,"  with  chorus  by 
congregation. 
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General  Superintendent  David  O. 
McKay  delivered  a  masterful  address 
on  "The  Messengers  of  Mormon- 
ism,"  [This,  together  with  the  intro- 
duction by  First  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Stephen  L.  Richards,  will  be 
printed  in  a  later  issue.] 

After  the  singing  of  "The  Joyful 
Song"  directed  by  Elder  P.  Melvin 
Petersen  the  Conference  adjourned 


with  the  benediction  of  President 
George  F.  Richards,  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve. 

The    program   was    prepared    and    given 

under  the  direction  of  the  following  com- 
mittee: Elder  Frederick  J.  Pack,  chairman; 
Elders  J.  Percy  Goddard  and  P.  Melvin 
Peterson  and  Sister  Inez  Witbeck.  Elders 
George  D.  Pyper  and  A.  Hamer  Reiser, 
members  ex-offlcio. 


The  Dime  Fund  Appreciated 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  reports, 
one  from  Providence  and  one  from 
Hurricane,  Utah,  which  tell  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Saints  to  the  Sunday 
School  cause  as  manifested  by  the 
sacrifices  they  cheerfully  make  to 
contribute  to  the  Dime  Fund. 

The  long  Honor  Roll  of  schools 
reporting  100  ^o  of  the  Fund  collect- 
ed further  attests  the  spirit  of  the 
Saints. 

If  all  the  facts  were  known,  no 
doubt  the  Providence  and  Hurricane 
stories  could  be  duplicated  many, 
many  times. 

The  General  Board  receives  this 
genuine  vote  of  confidence  with  sol- 
emn, heart-felt  appreciation,  espe- 
cially since  we  realize  that  these  ex- 
pressions of  support  and  apprecia- 
tion are  offered  by  loyal  souls  whose 
spirits  rise  above  their  own  distress. 

Consciousness  of  this  renews  our 
determination  to  devote  the  Fund  and 
our  best  efforts  to  the  building  of 
better  Sunday  Schools  where  the 
Saints  may  worship  and  study  to  the 
constant  edification  of  their  souls. 

The  Loyalty  of  Providence 

A  member  of  the  General  Super- 
intendency  recently  visited  the  Sun- 
day School  of  Providence  First 
Ward,  Logan  Stake.  As  he  entered 
the  building  he  found  the  caretaker 
oiling  the  hinges  of  the  doors.  The 
writer  knew  then  that  he  would  enjoy 
the  school  and  that  it  would  be  prop- 
erly conditioned  to  run.  And  so  it 
was.  There  were  no  squeaks  either 
in  the  doors  or  in  the  service.  While 
many  teachers  -were   absent  on  ac- 


count of  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest- 
ing, their  places  were  adequately 
filled.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
Superintendent  Oliver  Hansen  told 
of  the  bad  financial  conditions  of 
the  people;  the  low  price  of  their 
products  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
hold  of  any  money.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers, a  school  teacher,  hadn't  received 
one  dollar  since  February. 

"Not  much  hope,  then,  for  our 
Dime  Fund,"  said  the  writer. 

"Oh  yes!"  replied  Brother  Hansen, 
"Our  people  are  so  loyal  to  the 
Sunday  School  Cause  that  they 
would  sacrifice  anything  —  movies, 
dances,  or  even  food  if  necessary — 
to  pay  the  Dime  Fund  and  so  we 
have  collected  One  Hundred  Per- 
cent." 

The  Faith  of  Hurricane 

Another  heart-warming  story  is 
told  by  Brother  Frank  Barber,  of 
Hurricane,  Zion  Park  Stake.  We 
quote  part  of  his  letter: 

"On  Sunday,  September  11,  1932,  our 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  announced 
that  the  Dime  Fund  would  be  collected  the 
following  Sunday.  Having  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  family  at  Sunday  School, 
eight  small  envelopes  found  their  way  to 
my  home.  The  question  was  asked  by  one 
of  the  girls,  'Where  will  we  get  our  dimes 
next  Sunday?"  The  question  of  money  seems 
to  be  going  out  of  style.  All  summer  we 
have  traded  fruit  for  flour,  fruit  for  wood 
and  about  everything  that  goes  into  the 
home,  scarcely  getting  enough  money  to 
provide  sugar  to  care  for  our  fruit.  Ped- 
dlers who  usually  pay  cash  drive  up  with 
their  trucks  loaded  with  cheese,  flour,  cured 
meat,  potatoes,  etc. — most  everything  but 
money.  As  the  week  slipped  by,  being  a 
Sunday  School  Officer,  I  began  to  feel  the 
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concern  of  collecting  our  fund.  I  really  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  get  the  eight 
dimes  needed  for  my  own  family,  but  felt 
within  my  heart  that  the  way  would  be 
provided. 

"Saturday  morning  came  with  prospects 
no  brighter.  At  the  usual  morning  prayer 
we  knelt  around  the  breakfast  table.  I  tried 
to  tell  the  Lord  our  needs,  I  didn't  ask  him 
to  help  us  get  the  Dime  Fund  but  he  knew 
our  hearts  and  our  needs.  During  the  morn- 
ing a  truck  stopped  at  our  gate.  The  driver 
came  in.  The  first  thought  that  came  to  me 
was  what  can  I  sell  this  man.  We  had  but 
one  kind  of  fruit  that  was  ripe — some  yellow 


cling  peaches.  The  man  passed  the  time  of 
day  and  asked  if  we  had  any  yellow  clings 
to  sell  I  sad,  'Had  you  asked  for  any  other 
kind  of  fruit  I  would  have  said  no.'  I  picked 
the  peddler  100  pounds  of  yellow  clings. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  fruit  and  taking 
from  his  purse  some  small  change  dropped 
ten  ten  cent  pieces  into  my  hand.  We  paid 
our  Dime  Fund  100  per  cent  and  all  felt 
happy  to  go  to  Sunday  School. 

"If  I  should  guess  a  remedy  for  present 
conditions  I  would  say  more  love  and  con- 
fidence for  and  in  each  other  and  more  faith 
in  the  promises  of  the  Lord." 


1932  Dime  Fund  Honor  Roll 


Since  ^he  Honor  Roll  which  ap- 
pears in  the  October  issue  went  to 
press  the  following  Sunday  Schools 
have  been  reported  as  having  collect- 
ed 100%   Dime  Fund: 

Western  States  Mission:  Fall  City,  Ne- 
braska; Alliance,  Nebraska;  Fox  Creek, 
Colorado;  Carson,  New  Mexico;  Bluewater, 
New  Mexico;  Rawlins,  Wyo.;  La  Fayette, 
Colorado;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

East  Central  States  Mission:  Madison- 
ville,  Ky.;  (Guy  Galloway,  Supt.);  Rocky 
Mount,  No.  Carolina  (J.  R.  Baas,  Supt); 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  (Geo.  H.  Thompson, 
Supt.);  Winchester,  Ky.,  (Andrew  T.  Rakes, 
Supt);  Franklin,  W.  Va„  (Esby  Hartmann, 
Supt);  Huntington,  W.  Va..  (Herchell 
Allen,  Supt);  Burlington,  N.  C,  (Jas. 
Smith,  Supth  Sulphur  Well.  Ky.,  (F,  D. 
Erwin,  Supt);  Ashland,  Ky.,  (Clarence  E. 
Nichols,  Supt);  Harkers  Island,  N.  C.  (Tel- 
ford Willis,  Supt.);  Fairmont,  W,  Va., 
(Ford  E.  Burrell,  Supt);  Oilville,  Va., 
(Thos.  E.  Powers,  Supt);  Wilmington,  N. 
C.  (O.  H.  Henderson,  Supt);  Lexington, 
Ky.,  (Wm.  Wade,  Supt);  Mountain  Lake, 
Va.,  (Cephas  P.  Martin,  Supt).;  Craig, 
Tenn.,    (Jas.  N.  Higgins,  Supt) 

Canadian    Mission:      Kitchener,    Halifax, 
Guelph,  St.  Catherines  Sunday  Schools. 
Los  Angeles  Stake:    Adams  Ward. 
Young:      Mancos    and    Durango,    Colo., 
Sunday  School;  Bloomfield   (New  Mexico) 
Sunday  School. 

Malad:  Cherry  Creek,  Pleasant  View, 
Reynolds,  Ridgedale,  Washakie,  Woodruff 
Sunday  Schools. 

Ogden:  Eden,  Pleasant  View,  North  Og- 
den,  21st,  7th,  20th,  13th,  Huntsville,  4th, 
6th  and  Liberty  Ward  Sunday  Schools. 

Snowflake:  Linden,  Joseph  City,  and 
Airpine  Sunday  Schools. 

St.  George:  Santa  Clara  Simday  School, 
Veyo  Sunday  School. 

Montpelier:  Montpelicr  Sunday  School 
(Royal  D.  Clark,  Supt). 

Bear  River:  Howell,  Dewey ville,  Boothe 
Valley. 

Hollywood:      Alhambra,     Elysian    Park, 


Hollywood  and  Wilshire  Sunday  Schools. 
Superintendents:  Leo  C.  Bowers,  J.  E. 
Roskelly,  B.  H.  Townsend,  and  J.  Mark 
Clark,  respectively. 

West  Jordan:  Bingham  and  Lark  Sun- 
day Schools. 

North  Weber:  Harrisville,  Taylor,  War- 
ren Sunday  Schools.  Superintendents: 
Milton  H.  Shurtleff.  Clarence  Kingston, 
Chester  T.  Wayment,  respectively. 

Maricopa:  Lehi,  Phoenix  Second  Ward 
and  Stake  Board. 

Curlew  Stake:  Mt  View  and  Rosette 
Sunday  Schools. 

Morgan:  Croyden  and  Morgan  Simday 
Schools.  Superintendents:  W.  Mark 
Tracker  and  Albert  F.  Rich,  Supts. 

Hyrum:  Hyrum  Second  Ward,  Mendon, 
Millville  Sunday  Schools. 

Big  Horn:  lona  Branch,  Worland,  Lovell 
Sunday  Schools. 

Benson:     Smithfield  Third  Ward. 

Woodruff:    Diamond  ville  Sunday  School. 

Weber  Stake:  First  Ward,  Riverdale, 
19th  Ward  and  Hooper  Ward  Sunday 
Schools.  Superintendents:  Chas,  H.  Jones, 
Arthur  S.  Bingham,  Wilford  M.  Thomock 
and  Vem  Parker,  respectively. 

California  Mission  Schools:  Macdoel, 
(Lorin  A.  Little,  Supt);  Prescott  (Merle 
M.  Allen);  Chino  Valley,  (Owen  I.  Rog- 
ers); Whittier,  (E.  J.  EUefsen);  Hay  den, 
(Heber  J.  Pace);  Susanville,  (Guy  Porter); 
Vallejo,  (A.  D.  Hill);  Taft  (Fred  DruU- 
ard);  Ventura,  (J.  V.  Southwick);  Fallon, 
(S.  W.  Miller);  Victorville,  (Thomas  R. 
Irwin);  Santa  Maria,  (J.  O.  Stanley); 
Bakersfield.  (L.  Roy  Pathe);  Sparks,  (The- 
odore Bertelson);  Lovelock,  (W.  J.  Cook); 
Fresno,  (V.  B.  Winn);  Visalia,  (W.  E. 
Tyler);  Merced,  (D.  W.  Johnson);  Fresno 
Board,  (H.  D.  Ensign);  Nordica,  (L.  W. 
Swaine);  Encinitas,  (Clifford  Johnson);  San 
Diego,  (R.  D.  Steward);  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose, 
Salinas,  Watsonville,  Monterey  and  the 
District  Board  of  the  San  Jose  District; 
Tucson,  St.  David,  Douglas  and  Bisbee  of 
Arizona  District. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  1933 

On  January  1,  1933,  advances  in 
the  departments  should  be  made  as 
follows,  the  age  suggested  meaning 
the  nearest  birthday: 

Kindergarten  children  of  7  should 
go  into  the  Primary  Department. 

Primary  children  of  10  should  ad- 
vance to  the  Church  History  Depart- 
ment, 

Church  History  pupils  of  12  should 
pass  to  the  "A"  Department  to  study 
the  Old  Testament  Lessons. 

Present  New  Testament  (Class 
"A")  pupils  of  15  should  go  into 
class  "B"  for  advanced  study  of  the 
Messages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Pupils  of  Class  "B"  (now  study- 
ing Book  of  Mormon)  at  the  age  of 
18  should  advance  to  the  course  "C" 
Department  which,  beginning  Janu- 
ary, 1 933,  will  be  changed  into  a  de- 


partment under  the  title  of  Gospel 
Messages,  for  students  of  18.  19,  and 
20  years.  For  the  year  1933  this  de- 
partment will  take  up  a  section  of 
Church  History  called  the  "Apostolic 
Interregnum,"  or  to  put  it  more  plain- 
ly, the  leadership  of  the  Twelve  un- 
der President  Brigham  Young  from 
the  death  of  the  Prophet  to  the  en- 
trance into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  with 
study  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
Martyrdom.  Based  upon  Volume 
VII  of  Church  History,  recently  pub- 
lished. 

The  Missionary  Class  is  limited  to 
those  selected  by  the  Bishop  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Stake  Presidency. 

The  Gospel  Doctrine  Department 
will  study  the  Messages  of  the  DoC" 
trine  and  Covenants, 

The  outlines  for  all  of  these  de- 
partments will  be  found  in  this  issue 
of  The  Instructor  under  their  respec- 
tive department  headings. 


The  Instructor  in  the  Missions 


The  growth  of  the  Latter-day  Sun- 
day Schools  in  the  Missions,  for  the 
year   1931,   kept  pace  with  the  or- 
ganized Stakes  of  Zion,  the  increase 
in  each   closely  approximating   9% 
over  the  year   1930.     This  is  quite 
remarkable   considering    the    varied 
conditions  prevailing  in  each  division. 
It  indicates  that  the  special  drive  to 
account    for    everyone,  inaugurated 
last  year,  was  a  glorious  success,  and 
shows  the  remarkable  unity  and  loy- 
alty of  Sunday  School  workers  all 
over  the  world.    That  The  Instructor 
has  performed  its  part  in  the  onward 
progress  of  this  great  work  is  shown 
by  the  following  encouraging  words 
from  the  Mission  Presidents : 

In  the  mission  field  "The  Instructor" 
serves  at  least  a  double  purpose:  First,  it 
furnishes  the  technical  information  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Sunday  School,  the 
teaching  of  classes,  etc.;  and,  secondly,  it 
puts  the  somewhat  scattered  branches  of 
the  missions  in  touch  and  tune  with  the 
spirit  of  the  more  compact  ward  and  stake 
organizations.      We    would    not    know    how 


to  get  along  without  "The  Instructor."  Its 
value  in  the  European  group  of  missions  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  much  of  its  ma- 
terial is  translated  into  foreign  languages. 

Long    may    "The    Instructor"    live    and 
prosper. 

JOHN  A.  WIDTSOE, 
President  European  Missions. 

Must  have  "The  Instructor"  to  help  keep 
in  step  with  charted  course  and  march  with 
the  General  Board,  developing  theologically 
straight  in  study,  and  moral  in  action. 
ALONZO  A.  HINCKLEY, 

President  California  Mission. 

I  am  convinced  that  "The  Instructor"  is 
an  essential  agent  for  the  training  of  suc- 
cessful Sunday  School  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

S.  O.  BENNION, 
President  Central  States  Mission. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  "The  In- 
structor" to  the  missionaries  and  members 
of  the  Church  in  the  mission  field,  one  is 
tempted  to  use  the  superlative  degree.  The 
seven  thousand  members  of  the  Church  in 
the  Northern  States  Mission  are  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  Church  and  do  not 
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have  accessible  books  and  manuals  to  keep 
them  informed.  "The  Instructor"  is  the 
indispensable  guide  in  Sunday  School  and 
other  Church  Activities. 

GEORGE   S.   ROMNEY, 

Northern  States  Mission. 

As  the  tools  are  to  the  mechanic,  so  "The 
Instructor"  is  to  the  teacher — indispensable. 
The  evolution  of  "The  Instructor"  is  most 
commendable. 

WM.   R.   SLOAN, 
President  Northwestern  States  Mission. 

"The  Instructor" — the  schoolmaster  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  message  from  devoted 
leaders  thousands  of  miles  away  who  open 
their  hearts  to  teachers  as  brothers. 

CHARLES   A.   CALLIS, 
President  Southern  States  Mission. 

"The  Instructor" — ^A  dynamic  force  that 
amplifies  its  name!  A  beacon  light  guiding 
teachers     to     higher     attainments!       Indis- 


pensably 
teachers! 


necessary     and     important     for 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAN,  JR., 

President  Texas  Mission. 


"The  Instructor"  has  been  instrumental 
in  co-ordinating  our  Sunday  School  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board 
and  is  especially  valuable  to  our  teachers. 

Its  study  is  that  essential  part  of  each 
teacher's  preparation  which  blends  all  classes 
into  the  unity  necessary  for  Sunday  School 
progress. 

WARD  B.  RASMUSSEN, 
S.  S.  Supt.  Eastern  States  Mission. 

Greetings  of  Aloha  to  you  from  the  com- 
bined Sunday  School  forces  of  the  Hawaiian 
Mission. 

"The  Instructor"  is  to  us  as  a  living  voice 
from  the  General  Board.  Without  it  we 
should  be  even  as  a  ship  with  neither  com- 
pass nor  rudder. 

CASTLE  H.  MURPHY, 

Pres.  Hawaiian  Mission. 


President  Joseph  W.  McMurrin 

In  the  passing  of  President  Joseph  W.  McMurrin,  which  occurred  at 
Los  Angeles,  October  24,  1932,  the  Sunday  School  Cause  lost  one  of  its 
most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  supporters.  What  he  thought  of  the  work  is 
expressed  in  his  own  language  published  last  month  in  The  Instructor.  He 
considered  it  not  only  a  great  missionary  force  in  behalf  of  Church  members 
and  in  bringing  branches  into  existence  but  a  great  factor  in  developing 
missionaries  themselves...  From  the  day  of  his  appointment  as  President  of 
the  California  Mission  to  the  time  of  his  release,  he  urged  the  organization 
of  Sunday  Schools  in  his  jurisdiction  with  the  result  that  today  approxi- 
mately seventy-six  thriving  up-to-date  schools  are  living  monuments  to  his 
labors. 

Sketches  of  the  wonderful  life  of  this  great  missionary  have  been  pub- 
lished in  many  papers  reaching  the  homes  of  our  workers,  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  but  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
with  its  more  than  300,000  members,  pay  loving  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Wilshire  Chapel,  on  Thursday,  October 
27th,  with  burial  in  the  beautiful  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Appropriately,  our  General  Superintendent,  Elder  David  O.  McKay, 
was  among  the  large  number  who  travelled  from  Salt  Lake  to  take  part  in 
the  obsequies. 

We  shall  always  hold  in  cherished  memory  the  name  of  President 
Joseph  W.  McMurrin! 


SJUNDAYSCHOQIL 


General  Superintendency :    David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards,  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY,  1933 

.  I  come  to  Thee  all  pentent 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me; 
Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 
I  do  remember  Thee. 
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^SECRETARIES'  DEPARTOENT^ 


y4.  Homer  Reiser, 

AUDIT  ROLLS  BEFORE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  IS  COMPILED 

With  less  than  two  months  before 
the  annual  report  must  be  compiled, 
the  wise  secretary  will  start  at  once 
auditing  his  rolls  and  perfecting 
them. 

Records  are  audited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  errors  and  cor- 


General  Secretary 

recting  them.  With  this  purpose, 
the  secretary  should  check  over  every 
roll.  The  names  of  people  who  have 
moved  from  the  ward  or  who  have 
died  should  be  removed  at  once. 

Members  of  record  of  the  ward 
( whose  recommends  are  in  the  ward ) 
should  be  enrolled  upon  their  first  at- 
tendance. 

Members  of  the  Church  who  live 
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in  the  ward  but  whose  recommends 
have  not  yet  arrived  should  be  en- 
rolled after  they  have  attended  three 
or  four  times,  if  the  superintendent 
approves. 

People  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Church,  but  who  desire  to  attend 
our  Sunday  Schools,  may  be  enrolled 
as  regular  members,  if  they  desire  and 
the  superintendent,  after  investiga- 
tion, is  assured  that  they  will  attend 
with  reasonable  regularity. 

When  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
School  moves  away  temporarily,  for 
example,  to  attend  school,  his  name 
should  be  taken  from  the  class  or 
enlistment  rolls  and  should  not  be 
counted  or  reported  on  the  reports,  of 
the  home  school.  They  should  be 
accounted  for  on  the  rolls  (class  or 
enlistment)  of  the  school  into  whose 
territory  they  have  moved,  so  long 
as  the  temporary  residence  endures. 
The  secretary  of  the  school  from 
which  such  people  move  temporarily 
should  keep  a  memorandum  of  these 
people  and  as  soon  as  they  return, 
their  names  should  be  placed  upon 
the  appropriate  roll  of  the  home 
school's  records. 


The  secretary  should  examine  his 
rolls  carefully  and  test  them  to  see  that 
they  conform  to  the  above  rules. 

He  should  also  keep  a  careful  and 
accurate  record  of  all  visitors  and 
see  to  it  that  the  school  gets  credit 
for  everyone  it  serves. 

The  annual  report  calls  for  report 
of  the  average  number  of  visitors 
attending  during  the  year.  Count 
every  visitor  every  Sunday,  and  keep 
a  faithful  record.  Add  up  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  and  divide  the  total 
by  the  number  of  Sundays  included 
in  the  total  and  report  the  result 
as  the  average  number  of  visitors 
attending  your  school  during  the 
year.  Stake  secretaries  will  add 
the  ward  averages  and  use  the  sum 
of  the  addition  as  the  report  of  the 
Stake's  average.  The  Stake  secre- 
tary should  not  average  the  com- 
bined averages. 

Last  year  the  net  increase  in  en- 
rollment was  23,562.  We  set  about 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  dupli- 
cate this  increase.  But  the  increase 
must  be  real  and  not  fictitious.  Secre- 
taries must  see  that  the  record  reports 
the  facts. 


Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  first  law  of  history  that  it  shall 
not  dare  to  state  anything  which  is  false,  and  consequently  that  it 
shall  not  shrink  from  stating  anything  that  is  true. — Cicero. 


T.  Albert  Hooper,  Chairman;  A.  Hamer  Reiser  and  Charles  J.  Ross 


"STRATEGY  IN  HANDLING 
PEOPLE" 

By  Ewing  T.  Webb  and  John  /.  5. 
Morgan 

This  is  an  extraordinary  book.  If 
you  read  it  you  will  commend  it  to 
your  friends.  The  writer  of  this 
review  was  furnished  a  copy  from  the 
Sunday  School  library  but  after  hav- 
ing read  the  first  three  short  chapters 
he  placed  an  order  for  a  copy  of  his 
own,   and  has  s|nc^    ordered    twg 


copies  for  friends.  He  regrets  that 
he  could  not  have  read  it  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  book  is  not  written  with  the 
teacher  of  religion  in  mind  but  rather 
to  appeal  to  men  engaged  in  secular 
pursuits.  Yet  there  are  many  useful 
lessons  for  religious  teachers  as  may 
be  surmised  from  the  following  pre- 
fatory paragraph  quoted  from  Char- 
les M.  Schwab: 

"Many  of  us  think  of  salesmen 
as  people  traveling  around  with  sam- 
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pie  kits.  Instead,  we  are  all  sales- 
men, every  day  of  our  lives.  We  are 
selling  our  ideas,  our  plans,  our  ener- 
gies, our  enthusiasm  to  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact." 


"Thomas  Edison  was  once  trying  to  ex- 
plain an  invention  to  a  royal  visitor. 

"It  was  necessary  to  make  his  distin- 
guished guest  understand  the  nature  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Your  Royal  Highness,'  he  said,    I  think 


Tlioro    liac    nrnhahlv     nfver     been      *«  best  explanation  of  the  nature  of  elec 

ihere  has  probably    never    dcct  f^^  ^^^^^  j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^  S^^^^, 


written  as  concrete  a  presentation  of 
practical  applied  psychology.  The 
book  is  made  up  in  large  measure 
of  incidents  in  the  experience  of  near- 
ly three  hundred  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful men,  and  since  the  experiences 
of  some  are  cited  several  times  the 
volume  contains  nearly  six  hundred 
incidents,  or  an  average  of  such  il- 
lustrations of  more  than  two  to  the 
page. 

Headings  of  chapters  that  will  par- 
ticularly appeal  to  teachers  and  to 
public  speakers  are  the  following: 

The  Secret  of  Making  People  Like 
You. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Make  New 
Friends. 

How  to  Interest  and  Convince 
People. 

Letting  the  Other  Fellow  do  the 
Talking. 

The  Knack  of  Getting  Co-opera- 
tion. 

A  Sure  Way  to  Win  People's 
Good  Will. 

A  Simple  Way  to  Develop  Per- 
sonality. 

Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of 
Praising  People. 

Putting  Your  Ideas  Across. 
Mistakes  to  Avoid  in  Using  Hu- 
mor. 

There  is  in  the  book  just  enough 
of  exposition  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples to  make  clear    the    scientific 
foundation 
for    the    de- 
vices employ- 
ed    by     suc- 
cessful   lead- 
ers of  men. 

A  few  brief 
extracts  from 
the  book  will 
convince 
teachers  o  f 
its  h  c  1  p  f  u  I 
contents. 


tricity  was  one  which  I  heard  an  old  Scotch 
line  repairer  once  give  to  his  assistant. 

"  "If  you  had  a  dog  something  like  a 
Dachshund,'  he  said,  'only  long  enough  to 
reach  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  you 
pulled  his  tail  in  Edinburgh,  he  would  bark 
in  London.' 

"  'That,'  the  inventor  went  on  to  say,  is 
as  far  as  I  can  get.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly 
what  goes  through  the  dog  or  over  the 
wire.'  " 

"Edison  painted  a  picture  with  words.  He 
made  a  vague  idea  clear  by  comparing  it 
to  something  simple  and  familiar — something 
that  the  other  man  had  seen." 

"Considering  people  as  a  whole,  one  of 
the  most  certain  ways  to  bring  an  idea  home 
to  them  is  with  a  story. 

"First  of  all.  a  story  paints  a  picture:  a 
moving  drama  of  people  and  objects.  And, 
secondly,  it  makes  an  idea  easy  to  under- 
stand. Most  people,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
the  habit  of  laziness.  It  requires  effort  to 
grasp  a  new  idea,  to  relate  it  to  their  own 
experience.  The  story  relieves  them  of  this 
effort.  If  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  they 
listen  to  it  gladly,  and  the  idea  is  painlessly 
absorbed."  *  *  * 

"We  know  that  anecdotes  do  not  need  to 
be  humorous  to  drive  home  a  point.  Who 
can  forget  the  stories  told  by  that  greatest 
Teacher  and  Leader  of  them  all  to  send  His 
message  echoing  down  the  centuries:  the 
parables  of  the  prodigal  son,  of  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man,  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

"Stories  not  only  make  ideas  easy  to  un- 
derstand and  remember,  easy  to  pass  on  to 
others;  but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  they  save 
people  the  trouble  of  thinking  out  abstract 
points  Eind  carrying  them  in  their  minds." 
*  *  * 

"The  easiest  way  to  influence  people  and 
to  impress  them  favorably  is  to  induce  them 
to  talk  about  their  own  affairs  and  prob- 
lems, their  own  knowledge  and  opinions. 

"Show  youi 
interest  in  thes« 
things  by  the 
way  in  whicl 
you  draw  th« 
other  man  out 
by  the  kind  o 
questions  y  o  t 
ask  and  by  youi 
manner  of  lis 
tcning.  Make  i 

a  definite  par 
of  your  progran 
to  listen  attcn 
tively  when  Orii 


"To  win  the  other  fellow's  liking  and 
cooperation,  remember  that  his  personal  in- 
terests are  different  from  your  own.  Keep 
in  mind  his  habits  and  hobbies;  the  things 
he  has  done,  the  things  he  owns;  his  knowl- 
edge, his  opinions,  and  his  name;  the  peo- 
ple and  the  things  he  reveres;  his  wants 
and  his  needs. 

"Take  the  trouble  to  exhibit  your  respect 
for  these  interests  of  his."*  *  * 
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ers  speak  to  you."  *  *  * 

"Above  all,  remember  that  an  argument  is 
nearly  always  useless  and  often  harmful. 
Try  to  induce  people  to  accept  your  idea 
without  forcing  them  to  admit  that  they 
themselves  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

"Under  ordinary  conditions,  advance  your 
ideas  in  the  modest  way  that  invites  agree- 
ment— ^not  in  the  positive  manner  that  pro- 


vokes opposition. 

"To  steer  clear  of  idle  argument,   avoid 
topics  likely  to  cause  a  dispute." 

Publishers,  Boulton,  Pierce  and 
Co.  Price  heretofore  $3.00  but  being 
published  in  October,  1932,  in  a 
$1.00  edition. 
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Edward  P.  Kimball,  Chairman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon^  Vice  Chairman;  P.  Melvin  Petersen 

and  George  H.  Dtirham 


WORK  FOR  JANUARY 

Lesson  I.    The  Meaning  and  Value  of 
Song 

We  assume  that  every  item  in  the 
Sunday  School  program  is  educative. 
Some  features  go  directly  to  the  pro- 
cess along  avowed,  accepted  theories, 
being  as  scientifically  and  expertly 
planned  as  any  specifically  peda- 
gogic endeavor,  as  for  example,  the 
class  period;  while  others  are  educa- 
tive only  in  an  incidental  way,  that 
is,  there  is  a  dual  function  in  their 
practice,  and  they  educate  at  the  same 
time. they  seem  to  be  functioning  to 
another  purpose  such  as  singing. 

Too  long  we  have  looked  upon 
singing  only  as  an  act  of  worship. 
Taking  for  granted  that  singing  is 
primarily  an  act  of  worship,  let  us 
pass  first  to  a  consideration  of  what 
we  might  term  the  educative  element, 
or,  in  the  light  of  our  premise  as  stat- 
ed above,  the  incidental  value  of  sing- 
ing— at  least  too  frequently  so  view- 
ed. In  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  us  all,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  educative  value  of  religious 
song.  May  we  not  then  bring  it 
under  the  same  laws  and  procedure 
of  all  educative  agencies?  If  we  can 
do  this  clearly  and  successfully  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  great  possibilities 
in  religious  song  in  the  process  of 
education. 

Behind  all  education  there  must  be 
an  objective.  Our  education  pro- 
ccssfcs  succeed  in  proportion  to  the 


clearness  of  this  objective,  our  con- 
ception of  the  material  we  employ 
and  the  means  we  adopt  in  our  at- 
tempt to  realize  our  objective,  and 
our  success  in  applying  all  this  to 
the  learner's  life  and  experience.  This 
is  as  true  in  singing  religious  songs  as 
in  a  lesson  on  "forgiveness"  in  the 
class-room. 

The  purpose  in  singing  songs  in 
Sunday  School — the  objective  behind 
the  practice,  generally — is  at  least 
four-fold.  First,  it  is  worship;  second, 
it  glorifies  truth;  third,  it  teaches 
truth;  and  fourth,  it  inspires  to  life 
by  stirring  the  emotions.  In  (de- 
termining the  good  to  the  participant, 
the  educative  value,  each  of  these 
objectives  may  be  examined  with 
profit. 

Worshiping  God  brings  to  the 
worshiper  definite,  actual  blessings. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
lesson  to  discuss  these  in  detail,  but 
they  are  as  real  as  a  result  of  singing 
as  from  any  other  .kind  of  worship, 
for  the  Lord  declared  so  Himself: 
"For  my  soul  dclighteth  in  the  song 
of  the  heart,  yea,  the  song  of  the 
righteous  is  a  prayer  unto  me,  and 
it  shall  be  answered  with  a  blessing 
upon  their  heads."  (Doc  and  Gov. 
25:12)  The  department  is  urged  to 
discuss  the  blessings  resulting  from 
worship  and  prayer,  bearing  in  mind 
that  songs  can  be  both  worship  and 
prayer,  according  to  the  attitude  of 
the  singer. 

Religious   songs   glorify   truth   as 
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few  other  creations  can.  They  are  himself  some  sweet  descant  of  expe- 
usually  the  flowering  and  expression  rience,  he  would  not  easily  be  made 
of  some  exalted  spiritual  experience  unhappy,  nor  iwould  he  wander  far 
which  the  author  must  proclaim  in  from  the  path  of  rectitude."  Another 
song  because  no  other  means  of  ex-  has  said,  "A  song  will  outlive  all 
pression  seems  adequate.  Did  you  sermons  in  the  memory." 
ever  hear  a  religious  song  that  was  Finally,  singing  has  power  to 
not  a  glorious  conception  of  its  con-  change  character.  In  a  comprehen- 
tent?  If  we  could  always  think  of  sive  book  published  in  1931  entitled 
truth  in  the  |noble  and  elevated  tone  "Studies  in  Religious  Education,"  we 
of  our  religious  songs,  we  should  read  this  startling  statement:  "Sing- 
live  on  an  exalted  plane.  ing  together,  which  is  our  spiritual 
"Song  forbids  victorious  deeds  to  heritage,  we  have  found  an  amazing- 
die,"  wrote  Schiller.  Let  us  paraphrase  ly  transforming  occupation."  Ought 
it  thus,  and  we  have  not  stated  an  ex-  we  ihot  to  take  full  advantage  of  it? 


*Song    forbids    truth    to 


Discussion: 

1.  All  education  must  have  an  ob- 
jective. 

2.  Education  succeeds  in  propor- 
tion to: 

a.  Clearness  of  the  objective. 

b.  Conception     of     material     and 


aggeration, 
die!" 

Worthy  religious  songs  teach  truth 
in  a  wonderful  way;  this  fact  is  at- 
tested by  many  great  preachers  and 
educators:  "Few  things  in  literature 
exert  a  greater  power  over  us  than 

good  hymns;  they  are  to  be  counted     means  of  realizing  that  objective, 
amongst  the  most  potent  factors  in  '      '•     -•  '  ■-''     - 

religious  education,"  says  Henry  F. 
Cope,  author  of  "Hymns  You  Ought 
to  Know,"  and  Beecher:  "If  you  an- 
alyze your  religious  emotions  I  doubt 
not  that  you  would  trace  them  back 
to  the  earliest  hymns  of  childhood 
more  than  to  the  Bible  itself.  *  *  * 
I  think  that  the  hymns  *  *  *  have 
to    do 


c.  Application    of    material     and 
means. 

3.  Singing  of  religious  songs  is  ed- 
ucative.    How? 

4.  Purpose    of    singing    religious 
songs: 

a.  Worship  is   pleasing   to   God. 
What  results? 

b.  Glorifies  truth. 


more 
with  forming 
men's  ideas 
of  the  prom- 
i  s  e  d  land 
than  any 
other  litera- 
ture, not  even 
excepting  the 
Bible  itself." 
Again,  says 
Beecher:  "If 
one  had  a 
hundred 
hymns  in  his 


WHERE   HIS  CASTLES  FALL 

(A  Sonnet:   By   Bertha   A.   Kleinman) 

There  are  songs  that  soar  on  raptnrons  vlnsrs. 
Transporting    the    soul    into    gloried    thingrs. 
There  are  songs  that  savor  of  rare  perfume. 
Of  languorous  lilies  and  orchid  bloom. 
But    what    of    the    sonnets    conceived    in    toil. 
In   the  sodden   furrow   and  homely  soil, 
Of  the  lyrics  sung  in  the  drab  of  dawn. 
Where  the  dirge  and  the  drudge  of  life  go  on; 
What  of  his  lilt  mid  depression  and  ill? 
Who   fashions   his    faith    in   his   fellows   stUl, 
Who  re-constructs   from  his   blunderings 
And  etches  his  ode  for  the  right  of  things; 
Who  builds  from  the  wreck  where  his  castles  fall, 
Is   master  and  artisan  of  them  all. 


c.  Teaches 
truth;  stores 
the  mind 
and  soul  with 
lofty  senti- 
m  e  n  t  and 
principle. 

d.  Inspires 
to  life,  stirs 
the  emotions 
and  prepares 
the  soul  for 
instruction; 
may  trans- 
form life.  Do 


memory,  and  if  for  every  changing      you  know  of  examples  \vhere  it  has 
piood  he  was  accustomed  to  have  to      done  these  things? 


TEACHER 
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J.  Percy  Goddard,  <Chainnan;   James  L.  iBarker  and  A.  Homer  Reiser 


JANUARY  LESSONS  FOR 
TRAINEES 

Week  of  January  1,  1933 

Planning  Class  Room  Action — Motiva- 
tion— Teaching  Aids 

Text:  Adam  S.  Bennion,  Principles 
of  Teaching,  Chapter  VIL 

Objective:  Visual  aids  lend  pre- 
cision, concreteness  and  vividness  to 
the  lesson,  and,  consequently,  in- 
tensify interest  and  facilitate  learn- 
ing. 

References:  Picture  Values  in  Ed- 
ucation ( Weber ) ;  The  Use  of  Art  in 
Religious  -Education  (Bailey);  Pic- 
tures in  Religious  Education 
(Beard). 

Summary;  In  weighing,  sifting, 
and  organizing  material,  teaching 
aids  should  be  kept  in  mind:  as  be- 
tween two  sets  of  facts,  two  illus- 
trations otherwise  equally  good, 
choose  the  one  that  may  be  illus- 
trated with  pictures,  maps,  slides, 
etc.,  that  lis,  the  one  that  loses  all 
haziness  because  of  the  visual,  the 
auditory,  or  other  definite  concrete 
images  left  in  the  mind. 

In  choosing  the  Teaching  Aids  the 
factors  of  interestingness  spoken  of 
in  Chapter  VII,  "Principles  of  Teach- 
ing," should  be  kept  in  mind.  Teach- 
ing Aids  that  embody  factors  of  hu- 
man interest  should  be  preferred  to 
"just  pictures." 

In  selecting  teaching  aids  the 
question,  "What  bearing  will  this 
have  on  my  objec- 
tive?" should  be  con- 
stantly present  in  the 
mind.  The  teaching 
aid  is  not  to  be  used 
for  itself,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end: 
does     the     objective 


"Jesus  never  did 
for  his  disciples  what 
they  could  do  for 
themselves." 


gain  in  clearness,  vividness,  and 
force,  if  this  use  is  made  of  the  black- 
board, or  of  charts,  maps,  pictures, 
slides,  and  where  and  when  possible, 
of  the  silent  movie  and  the  talkie. 

Can  |I  secure  self-activity  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  class  in 
the  search  for,  the  selection,  and  the 
use  of  the  teaching  aids? 

Ease  of  recall  is  determined  by  the 
degree  of  [interest,  attention,  clear- 
ness, precision,  vividness,  duration  or 
repetition  of  the  impression,  by  the 
appeal  to  more  than  one  sense  and 
by  relation  to  experience. 

Impressions  of  color,  form,  appear- 
ance of  an  individual  or  of  a  land- 
scape, are  best  gained  through  the 
eye,  and  are  likewise  more  /likely  to 
be  vivid  and  precise  when  presented 
concretely  to  the  mind  through  the 
eye  by  means  of  paintings,  photo- 
graphs, slides,  maps,  charts,  and  the 
movie. 

Sounds,  ideas,  narrative,  things 
that  follow  each  other  in  time,  are 
best  presented  to  the  Jmind  through 
the  ear,  or  through  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  in  print,  in  outline  on  the  board, 
in  the  movie  or  the  talkie. 

When  any  two  senses  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  at  the  same  time,  learning 
is  facilitated  and  retention  made 
more  certain;  the  student  reads  the 
outline  (more  than  once)  on  the 
board  and  hears  the  words  spoken, 
sees  and  listens  to  the  talkie,  and  in 
discussion,  action,  and  all  forms  of 
self-activity  supplements  the  sense 
impressions  with  others  and  with 
emotional  feeling, 
thus  rendering  the 
thought  and  the  feel- 
ing almost  unforget- 
able. 

Artistry  in  teach- 
ing is  largely  meas- 
ured  by   the   degree 
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of  skillful  adaptation  of  teaching  aids 
to  the  driving  home  of  the  objective. 

Suggestions  for  presentation:  Di- 
vide the  class  into  groups  of  four 
or  five.  Let  each  group  prepare  a 
plan  of  a  lesson  already  considered, 
choosing  teaching  aids,  and  indicat- 
ing just  what  use  they  would  make 
of  them  in  presenting  the  lesson  to 
the  class. 

1.  Why  were  they  chosen  in  con- 
nection with  such  and  such  facts  and 
not  in  connection  with  others? 

2.  Why  was  the  particular  kind 
of  aid  chosen? 

3.  What  suggestions  were  made 
to  the  ^group  and  rejected?  Why? 

4.  What  determined  the  number 
of  aids  chosen?  Why  not  more?  Why 
not  fewer? 

5.  What  were  the  factors  of  in- 
terestingness  involved  in  the  teaching 
aids? 

6.  How  much  self-activity  and  in- 
dividual thought  has  been  secured  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
the  lesson? 

7.  How  active  or  inactive  has  the 
instructor  been? 

Week  of  January  8,  1933 

Planning  Class  Room  Action — Motiva- 
tion— The  Problem 

Text:  Adam  S.  Bennion,  Principles 
o[  Teaching,  Chapter  10. 

Objective:  Interest  and  self-activ- 
ity may  be  secured  and  initiative  de- 
veloped through  the  use  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  project. 

References:  Mason  Crum,  The 
Project  Principle  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation; Edwin  L.  Shaver,  The  Pro- 
ject Principle  in  Religious  Education; 
Lancelot,  Handbook  of  Teaching 
Skills. 

■  Summary:  A  boy  is  given  a  rabbit. 
At  home  there  is  a  back  yard,  some 
old  boards,  a  hammer  and  nails.  His 
parents  do  not  like  rabbits.  How  to 
persuade  them  to  let  him  keep  the 
rabbits,  how  to  build  a  place  for  them 


to  live  in,  etc.,  is  a  problem  that  he 
must  think  out  in  his  mind,  that  he 
must  solve.  Building  the  rabbit  pen  is 
a  project.  Problem  and  project  chal- 
lenge his  ability  and  his  initiative. 
The  successful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  carrying  of  the  project 
to  completion  develop  his  powers  of 
independent  action  and  give  a  satis- 
fying sense  of  achievement. 

Under  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances— lumber  that  is  not  fit  to 
use,  a  saw  that  is  terribly  dull,  un- 
favorable weather — he  will  work  for 
hours;  he  is  intensely  interested; — the 
project  is  his.  He  is  given  the  best 
of  the  materials  and  exact  specifica- 
tions, and  asked  to  build  a  compart- 
ment in  the  basement  for  the  storage 
of  fruit.  He  now  has  work  to  do 
when  he  might  be  reading  an  interest- 
ing book  or  playing. 

We  must  interest  and  educate 
through  self-activity,  and  largely 
through   self-directed  activity. 

In  the  project  church,  the  emphasis 
is  not  so  much  on  abstract  doctrine 
as  it  is  on  ithe  solution  of  practical 
problems  and  action:  missionary  ser- 
vice, tithing,  etc.  Through  alternate 
leadership,  the  initiative  and  the  pow- 
ers of  all  the  members  are  developed. 

Problems  should  be  solved  with  a 
minimum  of  help  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  that  minimum  should  be 
carefully  chosen.  Let  him  give  at- 
tention to  the  thinking  processes  of 
the  students  as  well  as  to  their  con- 
clusions. Ask  the  class  to  evaluate 
or  judge  the  worth  of  the  thinking 
that  is  being  done:  Does  the  student 
fail  to  take  into  account  certain  avail- 
able facts?  Does  he  jWeigh  his  facts? 
Does  he  show  prejudice  in  handling 
the  facts?  Is  his  selection  and  pres- 
entation of  facts  effective? 

The  problem  should  be  interesting 
in  itself,  or  .clearly  connected  with 
other  things  that  arc  interesting.  It 
should  be  neither  too  easy  nor  too 
difficult  and  stated  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely. It  should  be  a  real  challenge 
to  thinking  of  superior  quality.     It 
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should  be  based  on  a  true-to-life  re-  controlled  experience.    It  is  not  learn- 

hgious  situation. ;  ing  about,  but  learning  by  doing. 

Are  natural  impulses  and  the  fac-  The  deacon  is  sent  out  to  collect 

tors  of  interestingness  strongly  in-  P^st  Offerings,  the  block  teachers  to 

volved  in  the  problem?  visit  the  families  of  the  Ward,  the 

It  will  be  their  problem  if  you  "en-  ^jissionaries  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 

deavor  to  have  the  class  meet  it  in-  f  nations  of  the  world;  the  project 

cidentally  while  engaged  in  the  so-  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  "^ork  of  the  class 

lution  of  another  problem."  ^°°™  °^  coordinated  with,  and  pre- 

"Create  interest,    explain    special  ITtV^'rl^^  If^^t^  P"°j^^*^  ^^^^ 

difficulties,  give  references  to  sources  fj'^t  ^^"'^^^' .    ^°w  ^^/^  f"  un- 

of  information,    give  thought  ques-  f.  ,  ^^'"^    growing    out   of   the   ob- 

tions   leading   to   a   solution   of   the  ^^1^  v^    ^\^    ^^''°^    ^^    "^^^    to 

problem   to   weaker  students  only."  ^^f^u^'r^X^t,  "'""^^"^   '"^   ^^^  "f^ 

Lancelot,  "Handbook    of    Teachinq  °^  ^^i?  \"t*i-     How  can  an  undertak- 

Skills."                        •  ^"9   ^"  harmony  with  the  purposes 

c  ^.  T  1  ,  ,  How  can  the  teacher  guide  the 
:>uggestion:  Let  the  class  choose  class  unobtrusively  in  the  discovery, 
a  current  Sunday  School  lesson,  and  development,  and  execution  of  their 
some  group  or  more  than  one  group  own  projects,  allowing  them  to  pro- 
prepare  and  present  it  to  the  class  pose,  to  plan,  to  organize,  and  to 
with  the  problem  method  after  first  do  things? 

considering  the  two  previous  lessons.  Projects   may  be  souqht    in    the 

Then  let  class  criticize  and  evaluate  needs'  of   the  Tndividuaf  or   of     he 

their  own  eflForts.  ward,   or  in   the    activities    of    thi 

Church:  better  two  and  a  ihalf  min- 

Weefc  of  January  15,  I933  "^^  ^^^^^'  better  equipment  for  class 

room  work,   Christmas  presents  for 

Planning   Class   Room   Action— Motl-  *^^  missionaries,  projects  for  the  bet- 

vation— The  Extended  Application,  or  }^^  payment  of  tithes  and  offerings. 

The  Project  better  social  relations  among  members 

of  the  class,  etc. 

Objective:   Learning    is    complete  Enrichment  Material:    "All  agree 

only  when  it  results  in  habitualized  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  living 

doing.  of  a  Christian  Hfe  by  the  individual.^' 

References:   The  Project  Principle  "Education  must  bear  fruit  in  char- 

in   Religious  Education,    ^rwin    L.  ^*^'^'^*"  •  •  • 

S^^ver.  "The  definition  of  character  as  the 

Summary:  "You  are  studying  that'  "^^^  °^^  meets  all  life-situations  im- 

What's  the  use?"                                  ■  P^ies  that  the  kind  of  character  one 

Whoever   asked    this  'question   is  P.f  ^^.^^^^  depends  upon    how    past 

aware  of  the  fact  that  theoretkally  '^'"?;&r!  ^^^%^^^"  ^^f 

it  may  be  very  fine,  but  what  are  you  .1  ^P^^^^^  contribution  have 

going  to  do  with  it?                 ;  ^f  ^  ^^9^*  ^°  expect  from  religious 
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Week  of  Januaty  22,  1933 

Planning    Class    Room    Action— The 

Problem  in  the  Class  Room— The  Art 

of  Questioning 

Text:  Principles  pf  Teaching,  by 
Adam  S.  Bennion, 

Objective:  The  use  of  the  question 
affords  a  measure  of  the  teacher's 
skill. 

References:    The  Question    as 


high  degree  of  suspense  .  .  .  after  all 
facts  favorable  to  weak  or  incorrect 
views  are  known,  let  advocates  of 
the  right  view  speak  .  .  .  until  their 
point  is  won  if  they  are  able  to  carry 
it  to  this  point.  If  not,  help  them  to 
do  so  by  citing  facts  that  have  been 
overlooked." 

After  all  have  reached  the  correct 
conclusion,  offer  one  or  more  plaus- 
ible alternative  answers    that    have 


Measure  of  Efficiency  in  Class  Room  been  made  by  others  to  the  problem 
Instruction,  Romiett  Stevens;  Lance-  with  facts  and  arguments  in  support, 
lot.  The  Art  of  Questioning;  Fitch,     Then  allow  students  to  attack  or  de- 


The  Art  of  Questioning;  Betts,  The 
Recitation, 

Summary:  The  problem  should  be 
solved  by  home  study  or  directed 
study  period,  preceding  its  discussion 
in  class. 


fend  this  view  until  the  correct  solu- 
tion is  firmly  established  on  a  basis 
of  fact. 

If  no  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at,  make  use  of  the  thought  questions 
that  have  been  presented  in  advance 


The  teacher  has  carefully  prepared     and  included  in  the  plan.     In  case 


the  class  room 
strategy,  has 
foreseen  diffi- 
culties, and 
prepared  t  o 
meet  them. 
After  stating 
the  problem  to 
the  class,  he 
puts  a  chal- 
lenging ques- 
tion calling  for 


In  asking  questions,  the  teacher 
should  not  have  the  text  in  mind,  but 
a  thought-outline  of  the  lesson,  its 
main  points,  the  illustrations  to  be 
used,  the  objective  and  the  application 
to  be  made  of  it. 


any  of  these 
questions 
prove  too  dif- 
ficult, use  il- 
lustrations to 
change  ab- 
stract, general- 
ized thinking 
to  concrete 
terms.  "If  the 
class  is  still 
unable   to  an- 


the  solution  of  the  problem.  swer  the  questions,  suggest  one  or 

"If  the  facts  are  called  for.  with-  two  possible  answers,  allowing  the 

out  any  reference  to  the  conclusions  c  ass  to  test  them  m  open   discus- 
out  diiy  icicic  .J  ^^^  ^    .^  ^^^  jg  found.     If 

'r/ss  .funttt7stLTa>^d  SS^mI  they  still  fail,  gfve  the  right  answ^ 

or  no  thfnking  results^  On  the  other  with   reasons  .  m   full,   allowing   the 


hand,  if  the  answers  or  conclusions 
that  may  have  been  reached  by  the 
members  of  the  class  are  brought  to- 
gether at  the  beginning,  genuine 
thinking  starts  at  once  as  to  which 
one  is  probably  jright," 

Note  the  conflict  in  the  conclusions 
and  ask  for  the  reasons  by  which  they 
were  reached.    This  leads  at  once  to 


class  to  decide  as  to  soundness  of 
conclusion." 

Throughout  the  discussion,  be 
ready  to  make  use  of  natural  impulses 
and  factors  of  interestingness  to 
heighten  interest  and  to  strengthen 
ideals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
formulate  a  clear  statement  of  the 
various  conclusions  as  separate  from 


a  marshalling  of  the   facts — not  of  the  facts  cited  in  their  support.    The 

just  dry  facts,  but  of  facts  vitalized  major   questions   should   be    few   in 

by  their  relationships.     In  the  dis-  number  and  determined  in  advance, 

cussion,  endeavor  "to  keep  arguments  Skill  in  their  selection  and  wording, 

so  evenly  balanced  as  to  taaintain  a  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  good  teaching. 
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The  teacher  must  "constantly  inter-  through  a  series  of  skillful  questions 

pret  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  discover  to  draw  forth  from  his  pupils  certain 

what  question  next  to  ask."    "Good  groups  of  facts  related  or  unrelated; 

questioning  stimulates  thought,  leads  he  then  gives  the  pupil  the  incentive 

to  inquiry  and  results  in  understand-  to  assort  his  facts  and  put  them  to- 

ing  and  mastery."  gether  in  new  relations,  converting 

"In   good  questioning,  one  ques-  them  into  potential  factors  in  his  ex- 

tion  naturally  grovv's  out  of  another  perience;  he  helps  him  to  make  over 

so  that  the  series  develops  step  by  a  °iass  of  dry  facts  into  living  knowl- 

step.  the  objective  contained  in  the     ^clge The  teacher  . . ,.  knows  how, 

lesson."  by  the  use  of  the  right  question  in 

"Questions  should  be  definite  so  ^hs  right  place,  to  teach  his  pupils  to 

they   can   have   but    one    meaning,  acquire  and  classify  knowledge." 

adapted  to  the  age  and  understanding  Many   questions   must  be  impro- 

of  the  pupil,  and  reasonably  short."  vised.    They  should  call  for  thinking, 

Every  question  .  .  ,.  ought  to  re-  be  interesting,  lead  the  thought  for- 

quire  an  effort  to  answer  it.     The  ward  to  the  solution  of  the  objective, 

questions  should  "follow  one  another  and  should  not  in  any  way  suggest 

in  systematic  order;  each  should  seem  their     own     answers.       Each     new 

to  arow  out  of  the  answer  which  pre-  question   should  carry  new,   human 

ceded  it,   and  should   have  a  clear  interest  and  the  interest  should  be 

logical  connection  with  it."  cumulative.      Answers   to   questions 

The  objective  of  the  lesson  should  should  give  evidence  of  thought  and 

be  steadily  kept  in  view  and  needless  be  supported  by  facts, 

digression   avoided;    however,    inci-  At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 

dental  difficulties  will  arise  unexpect-  only  persons    much    interested  and 

edly  and  "it  will  often  become  neces-  judged  to  be  possessed  of  stimulating 

sary  to  deviate  a  little  to  the  right  answers  should  be  questioned.  Noth- 

hand  or  to  the  left  from  the  main  ing  is  so   deadening   to  interest  as 

path,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  the  putting  of  several  questions  in 

for  other  good  reasons."  succession  to  students  unable  to  re- 

The  manner  in  which  questions  are  ply. 
asked  is  important.  Avoid  long  Questioning  by  the  teacher  should 
pauses,  show  genuine  interest  in  the  lead  to  asking  of  questions  by  the 
question,  be  animated  and  alive,  dis-  students  and  these  should  be  ad- 
tribute  the  questions  throughout  the  dressed  to  the  class, 
class,  repeat  a  question  that  has  al-  Suggestion:  Choose  an  objective 
ready  been  answered  to  some  student  for  a  lesson,  and  let  each  member 
who  has  been  inattentive.  Do  not  of  the  class  draw  up  a  brief  set  of 
repeat  students'  answers.  thought  questions.     Discuss  them  in 

Questions  should  train  the  students  class :  Why  is  the  question  good  or 

in    thinking    processes,    strengthen  bad?  Is  it  well  placed  in  (the  series, 

their  judgment,  and  enlarge  their  ca-  etc.? 
pacity. 

Do  not  address  the  student  first  ^^ek  of  January  29,  1933 

and  then  put  the  question.    First  put  Planning  Class  Room  Action— Motiva- 

the  question,  give  time  for  thought  tion— Directing  Study 

activity,  then  call  on  someone  for  an  ^i.    ^.       ,,,                       ,    ,. 

answer.     Show  genuine  appreciation  ,  Objective:  We  must  not  only  listen 

of  the  answers.  *°   students   recite,    we   must   teach 

« A !,»♦-,:-  f-^J.     •  •               -.•  them  how  to  work. 

expect  an  answer."  Directing  Study 

The  true  teacher    .    .    .    seeks  Summary:   A  good  solution  of  a 
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What  is 
"Siphoning 


problem  and  an  interesting  discus- 
sion are  only  possible  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  in  possession  of 
an  abundance  of  facts  to  marshal  in 
support  of  their  conclusions.  "We 
are  now  assigning  lessons  for  undi- 
rected preparation,  and  we  are  fre- 
quently asking  questions  about  that 
which  the  student  has  not  studied, 
and  consequently  cannot  possibly  an- 
swer; we  are  'siphoning  a  vacuum'." 

Before  saying  to  a  class  "go  do," 
we  should  not  only  give  them  the 
theory  of  how  to  study,  but  should 
also  show  them  how  to  do  effectively, 
to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  results 
with  the  best  eco- 
nomy of  energy  and 
time.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  the 
students  to  think. 
They  need  guidance  in  the  process, 
stimulating  helpful  guidance  which, 
nevertheless  is  not  so  complete  as  to 
destroy  their  independence.  The 
teacher  must  find  ways  of  stimulating 
industry  and  initiative  and  develop- 
ing capacities  for  original  thinking 
and  leadership.  It  may  be  done  by 
group  study  with  constructive  criti- 
cism, and  enough  but  not  too  much 
assistance. 

The  study  must  not  ;be  based  on 
pages  of  material,  but  on  the  solution 
of  a  problem.  There  must  be  a  chal- 
lenge. There  must  likewise  be  an 
abundance  of  raw  material  for  the 
student  to  work  with,   and  of  this 


meant  by 
a  Vacuum?" 


material  the  teacher  must  be  the  com- 
plete master  before  it  is  taken  up  with 
the  class. 

Place  the  problem  before  the  stu- 
dents, indicating  a  number  of  possible 
questions,  then  read  the  text  critically 
and  note  the  points  in  )Support  of 
each  one  of  the  conclusions.  In  re- 
gard to  each  of  the  author's  state- 
ments: Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  him?  Why?  What  can  you 
add?  What  questions  are  left  in  your 
mind?  Then  formulate  the  arguments 
for  and  against  each  one  of  the  con- 
clusions. Decide  in  favor  of  one  of 
them  or  formulate 
a  n  entirely  new 
conclusion,  m  a  r- 
shalling  your  facts 
and  arguments  in 
support  of  it. 
Check  every  fact, 
every  promise,  every  argument,  give 
practice  in  accurate,  careful  meth- 
ods. Let  each  student  contribute 
something  of  his  own  and  endeavor 
to  develop  alternate  leadership.  Make 
an  effort  to  teach  the  student  "to  ex- 
amine data,  to  think  his  way  through, 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  by  himself, 
and  to  submit  the  results  to  the  group 
in  which  he  is  working."  Be  in  in- 
timate, personal  touch  with  each 
member  of  the  class. 

Suggestions:  If  possible,  borrow  a 
Sunday  School  class,  and  conduct 
a  half  or  three- fourths  hour  directed 
study  period  on  their  regular  lesson, 
and  then  discuss  your  effort  critically. 


Before  Prohibition 


A  news  story  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, June  1,  1914,  said:  "A  three 
months  survey  shows  that  14,000 
women  and  girls  frequented,  every 
twenty-four  hours,  the  back  rooms  of 
the  saloons  on  Madison  and  North 
Clark  Streets  and  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue."  There  were  over  7,000 
saloons  in  Chicago  at  that  time. 


The  saloon  was  the  gathering  place 
for  youth.  From  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, January  2,  1911,  we  quote: 
"One  of  the  first  places  (saloons) 
visited  after  1 :00  o'clock  was  George 
Silver's  place,  at  126  Randolph 
Street.  'There  were  400  young  men 
and  girls  in  the  place,  and  nearly 
every  one  was  drunk," 
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PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN    TEACHING 

Do  You  Teach? 


To  teach  is  to  cause  someone  to 
learn. 

The  questions,  "Do  I  teach?"  and 
"What  do  I  teach?"  should  be  con- 
stantly before  the  teacher. 

"Do  my  pupils  learn?"  and  "What 
do  my  pupils  learn?"  can  be  best  an- 
swered by  taking  tests  and  measure- 
ments. Of  these  there  are  many 
kinds.     Each  has  a  specific  purpose, 

Sunday  School  teachers  should 
master  the  simpler  forms  and  should 
use  them  freely. 

From  the  beginning  the  teacher 
should  understand  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  tests  is  to  tell  the 
teacher  whether  or  not  he  has  suc- 
ceeded or  failed. 

A  Test  [or  Every  Lesson. 

With  this  principle  before  him  the 
teacher  will  realize  that  he  will  need 
some  kind  of  test  as  a  part  of  every 
lesson.  He  will  need  to  know  what 
gain  in  learning  is  realized  from  each 
of  his  teaching  eiforts  and  methods. 
If  the  test  reveals  little  or  no  gain, 
the  teacher  can  act  at  once  to  make 
the  necessary  correction  and  adjust- 
ment in  his  method  and  effort. 

Tests  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  way  in  which  the  pupil  mani- 
fests what  he  has  learned.  Tests  are, 
therefore, 

a.  Oral 

b.  Written  and 

c.  Conduct. 
Orah 

The  simplest  form  of  oral  test  is 
the  oral  question  and  answer  type. 

Some  teachers  ask  questions  be- 
fore they  have  done  any  teaching, 
which  can  be  tested.  The  term, 
"siphoning  a  vacuum,"  may  well  be 
applied  to  such  testing. 

The  teacher  should  first  give  the 
pupil  mind  something  to  work  upon. 
Thereafter  by  appropriate  tests,  he 


t 


may  discover  whether  the  pupil  has 
ained  in  comprehension  and  whether 
e  is  able  to  use  v/hat  he  has  learned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  change  his  life 
for  the  better.  When  the  teacher 
discovers  this  to  be  the  result  of  his 
teaching,  he  may  take  it  as  his  best 
compensation.  "The  laborer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire."  It  is  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  teacher  will  seek  his 
compensation  regularly,  diligently 
and  faithfully  and  that  he  will  find 
it  rich  and  abundant. 

Oral  tests  have  definite  limitations. 
If  the  teacher  asks  a  question,  ad- 
dressed to  no  one  in  particular,  the 
usual  pupil  reaction  is  shallow.  Near- 
ly every  mind  allov/s  the  question  to 
slip  away  with  indifference.  To  as- 
sure someone's  tackling  the  problem 
involved  in  the  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  address  it  definitely  and  clear- 
ly to  a  specific  individual.  When  this 
is  done,  other  pupils,  feeling  the  ab- 
sence of  responsibility  for  ansv/ering 
the  question,  allow  their  attention  to 
drift  to  other  things.  This  tendency 
emphasized  the  importance  of  ad- 
dressing oral  questions  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  and  not  to  limit  them 
to  the  few  who  seem  best  able  to 
answer. 

This  procedure  discloses  the  fact 
that  at  best  only  one  pupil  can  an- 
swer at  a  time.  This  is  the  chief 
limitation  of  the  oral  test. 

Written  tests  overcome  this  limi- 
tation by  permitting  every  pupil  to 
respond  at  the  same  time.  Such 
tests  are  excellent  time  savers. 

They  also  give  the  teacher  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  pupil's  response 
which  may  be  studied  at  leisure.  Care 
should  be  taken  when  using  these 
tests  to  provide  all  necessary  con- 
veniences such  as  paper,  pencils  and 
suitable  writing  surfaces. 
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The  weakness  of  the  written  test 
is  that  the  questions  are  general  and 
standardized,  not  always  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  individual  pupil's  capacity 
or  comprehension. 

However,  the  perfect  test  has  not 
yet  been  found,  but  this  is  no  reason 
for  abandoning  tests  nor  for  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  using  them.  Such  as 
they  are  we  should  use  them  for  all 
they  are  worth,  the  teacher  ever  try- 
ing to  perfect  them  and  always  ap- 
plying them  with  intelligence  and 
understanding. 

An  abundance  of  subject  matter 
can  be  covered  with  the  "Oral  Com- 
prehension" type  of  test.  This  test 
permits  the  pupil  to  answer  in  a  sin- 
gle word,  if  possible,  or  in  a  phrase 
or  short  clause.  The  teacher  asks 
the  questions  orally  and  the  pupils 
write  their  answers  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  lines  numbered  to  corres- 
pond with  the  numbers  of  the  ques- 
tions. This  type  of  test  is  easy  to 
check.  The  teacher's  answer  key  or 
"master  copy  of  answers"  is  laid 
over  each  pupil  answer  sheet  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  answers  of  the 
same  number  directly  opposite  each 
other.  Pupil  answers  which  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  answers 
in  the  teacher's  "key"  or  master  copy, 
though  expressed  in  different  words 
should  be  counted  correct. 

The  "true-false"  test  is  a  good 
one  to  test  the  pupil's  ability  to  weigh 
values  and  to  form  opinions.  Ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  placing  of  a  false 
statement  before  the  pupil's  mind  may 
tend  to  mislead  it.  If  this  is  revealed, 
the  teacher  should  make  correction 
at  once.  If  a  pupil  in  this  type  of 
test  reveals  errors  in  judgment,  the 
teacher  has  his  task  of  teaching  spe- 
cifically and  precisely  laid  out  before 
him.  He  should  attack  it  purpose- 
fully and  intelligently. 

The  "completion"  test  leaves  the 
pupil  to  fill  in  blank  spaces  with  key 
words,  in  order  to  complete  the 
thought  suggested  by  the  context  of 
the  sentence.    With  this  type  of  test 


a  large  block  of  subject  matter  can 
be  reviewed  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  "theme"  or  "essay"  type  of 
test  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  of 
the  written  tests.  In  this  the  ques- 
tions asked  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  short  paragraph,  theme  or  essay  is 
necessary  to  frame  a  complete  an- 
swer. "This  gives  the  pupil  practice 
in  giving  extended  expression  to  his 
thoughts,  and  reveals  more  fully  the 
nature,  clearness  and  soundness  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  thought  pro- 
cesses. It  is  the  most  arduous  of 
the  written  tests.    But  it  is  valuable. 

The  types  reviewed  above  should 
be  used  wherever  they  will  serve 
the  teacher's   specific  purpose  best. 

It  should  be  the  teacher's  purpose 
to  test  frequently.  In  some  form  a 
test  of  some  kind  should  find  its  way 
into  every  lesson. 

As  soon  as  a  given  unit  of  lesson 
subject  matter  is  delivered  to  the 
class,  the  teacher  should  test  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  whether  it 
arrived,  was  accepted,  absorbed  and 
used,  and  if  it  wrought  the  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  pupil's  life. 

The  conduct  test. 

This  latter  discovery  can  be  best 
made  by  observing  pupil  conduct. 
Every  teacher  of  religion  will  be  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  "conduct" 
test  as  a  revealer  of  changes  made  in 
the  lives  of  his  pupils.  The  teacher 
does  not  contrive  and  manipulate  the 
"conduct"  test.  Life  does  that.  The 
teacher  studies  his  pupil's  reactions 
to  Life's  tests,  notes  what  the  pupil's 
further  needs  are  and  aims  to  satisfy 
these  needs  with  the  very  best  teach- 
ing of  which  he  is  capable. 

Exercises 

1 .  Formulate  a  set  of  questions  to 
be  given  to  your  class  orally  and  to 
be  answered  orally,  which  will  cover 
all  important  points  you  hope  to  de- 
velop in  a  given  lesson  in  next 
month's  series. 

2.  Prepare  a  "comprehension" 
test  covering  another  lesson. 
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3.  Prepare  a  "true-false"  test  cov- 
ering appropriate  subject  matter  in 
next  month's  work. 

4.  Prepare  a  "completion"  test 
covering  a  natural  unit  of  lesson  sub- 
ject matter. 

5.  Prepare  a  "testimony  bearing" 
period  for  your  class.  This  period 
should  reveal  many  things  to  you. 
It  should  show  where  you  ought  to 
reinforce  your  teaching;  what  princi- 


ples, attitudes  and  ideas  are  now  es- 
tablished and  what  needs  yet  to  be 
done;  what  changes  need  to  be  made. 
Do  you  think  it  well  to  announce 
a  "testimony  period"  to  your  class 
in  advance?  Or  would  it  be  better 
to  develop  it  naturally  out  of  some 
favorable  and  auspicious  class  room 
situation,  the  teacher  himself  leading 
out  and  lending  every  intimate  and 
friendly  encouragement? 


The:  Instructor 

By  Lula  Greene  Richards 

Born  sixty-seven  years  ago — 

And  christened  The  Juvenile  Instructor! 

As  chaste  and  clean  as  falling  snow. 

Of  light  and  love  a  bright  conductor. 

Glad,  witty,  hopeful  children  then, 

Soon  we  beheld  our  rhymes,  charades  and  stories, 

Corrected  and  approved  by  wise,  good  men, 

Established !  as  if  foreshadowing  future  "glories." 

And  through  these  many  years  of  growth  and  change 

From  birth  to  settled,  full  maturity, 

The  Instructor  keeps  its  steady,  native  range 

Of  moral  strength  and  wholesome  purity 

Great  stores  of  knowledge,  hidden  gems  of  truth 

Parent  and  child  have  eagerly  acquired ; 

Uplifting  faith  for  childhood,  age  and  youth 

From  the  Instructor's  teachings — Heaven  inspired. 

Still  to  more  strenuous  fields  its  course  must  tend — 

Sadly  from  "Childrens'  Budget  Box"  its  holding  severs ! 

To  Improvement  Era  and  The  Children's  Friend 

Young  writers  still  may  offer  best  endeavors. 

The  Instructor  ripening  into  wisdom's  age, 

Youth's  cause  and  Virtue's  progress  still  advancing, 

A  deeper  interest  hopes  yet  to  engage, 

Our  Sunday  Schools  and  all  good  works  enhancing. 


Gospel  Doctrine 

General  Board  Committee: 

George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  George  R. 

Hill,    Jr.,    Vice    Chairman;    Howard    R. 

Driggs  and  Frederick  J.  Pack 


COURSE  FOR  1933 


nants  is  truly  a  modern  scripture, 
designed  to  supply  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern times.  It  places  the  revealed 
word  of  God  well  to  the  fore  with  all 


The  subject  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine     other  phases  of  human  thought  and 
lessons    for    the    year    1933    is    the     interest.    Indeed,  m  many  respects  it 

—  is  far  in  advance  of  the  most  pro- 

found learning  of  the  day.    We  fore- 
see a  year  of  highly  satisfactory  work 
for  all  members  of  this  de- 
partment. 


IS 

"Message  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants."    The  lessons  will  appear  in 
the    form   of   quarterhes   as   hereto- 
fore.    Helps  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  the  les- 
sons will  be  printed  monthly 
in  The  Instructor.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  subscribe  for 
The  Instructor,  also  to  ob- 
tain as  many  subscriptions 
as  possible  from  the  class 
members.  Every  class  mem- 
ber   should    also    subscribe 
for  the  quarterlies. 

Repeated  citations  will  be 
made   to   certain   books   of 


First  Sunday,  January  1, 1933 

Lesson  1.    The  Doctrine  and 

Covenants — Modern 

Scripture. 

Text:  The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants:  Sunday  School 
Lessons  (quarterly).  No.  1. 

Objective:  To  show  that 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


reference,  particularly  the  History  of     meets  a  widespread  modern  need. 


the  Church  by  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  Commen- 
tary  by  Smith  and  Sjodahl.  Both  of 
these  works  are  practically  indispens- 
able to  proper  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  class  members 
should  have  ready  access  to  them. 
In  cases  where  the  members  do  not 
own  these  works,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  class  to  purchase  them  as  a  part 
of  its  library.  The  class  should  also 
own  a  good  map  covering  the  follow- 
ing states:  New  York,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  these  lessons  to  dis- 
cover the  outstanding  contributions 
"  made  by  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
to  modern  religious   thought.     The 


The  chief  objective  of  this  lesson  is 
perhaps  three-fold,  as  follows:     (1) 
To  show  that  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants is  truly  a  Modern  Scripture, 
( 2 )  that  it  is  far  more  accurate  than 
ancient  scriptures,  and  ( 3 )  that  it  is 
greatly  needed.     The  first  objective 
can  be  established  by  a  study  of  the 
revelations   themselves;   the   second, 
by  comparing  the  manner  in  which 
ancient  and  modern  scriptures  came 
to  us;  and  the  third  by  a  study  of  the 
dearth  of  knowledge  concerning  God 
at  the  beginning  of  Joseph  iSmith's 
ministry.  For  reference  material  con- 
cerning the  first  objective  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  descriptive  captions 
of  a  few  of  the  revelations  will  suf- 
fice: for  the  second,  see  the  "Quar- 


treatment  is  primarily  from  this  point     terly"  and  the  "helps"  in  any  good 
of  view.     The  Doctrine  and  Cove-     Bible;  for  the  third,  Talmage's  Great 
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Apostasy      See  also  History  of  the     Covenants  ;deal  with  so  many  sub 


Church,  Vol.  1,  pp.  222,  252. 
Suggestions  for  discussion: 

1.  What   is   the   meaning   of   the 
term  "scripture?" 

2.  In  what  sense  is  the  Doctrine 


jects? 

2.  Why  is  it  now  unnecessary  for 
the  Prophet  of  God  to  receive  reve- 
lations for  individuals? 

3.  Show    that  .  the   Doctrine   and 


and  Covenants  compatible  with  this      Covenants  deals  with  many  human 


term? 

3.  Why  is  the  Doctrine  and  Cove^ 
nants  less  likely  to  contain  errors 
than  are  the  Biblical  scriptures? 

4.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  a  mod- 
ern scripture  is  needed. 

Second  Sunday,  January  8,  1933 

Lesson  2.    Contents  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants. 

Text:  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants; Sunday  School  Lessons  ( quar- 
terly), No.  2. 

Objective:     To  show  the  compre- 


interests. 

4.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
teachings  of  God  must  be  complied 
with  before  more  advanced  principles 
are  received. 

And  the  voice  of  warning  shall  be 
unto  all  people  by  the  mouths  of  my 
disciples,  whom  I  have  chosen  in 
these  last  days. — 1 :4. 

Third  Sunday,  January  15,  1933 

Lesson  3.    History  of  the  Doctrine  and 

Covenants. 

Text:  ,  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 


ys       . '  —  — ^-,,    v.iv.  ^uiu^it"  j.t.At.    ,    ±  lie  j^ucirine   ana    K^ove" 

hensive  content  of  the  Doctrine  and  nants;  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 

Covenants.  terly).  No.  3. 

The  revelations  contained  in  the  Objective:  To  emphasize  the  im- 

Uoctrme  and  .Covenants  were  given  portance  that  Deity  attaches  to  man's 

at  a  time  when  the  voice  of  God  had  existence. 


been  absent  from  the  earth  for  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  there- 
fore they  necessarily  dealt  with  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  A  dearth 
of  information  existed  concerning 
nearly  every  phase  of  human  conduct. 
This  had  to  be  overcome,  hence  the 


Supplementary  material:  History 
of  the  Church,  Vol.  1,  pp.  221,  222, 
234-250. 

It  (is  important  to  observe  that  in 
every  matter  relating  to  content  and 
publication  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  the   Prophet   sought  the 


-■ — — ^"-^,  ix^^xj.'^^  tilt       ^^KJi^^iiaitL^    uiic    J.  iupiicL    auugnt    tnt 

great  number  of  topics  treated  in  the     advice  and  approval  of  his  associates 


Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  It 
might  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  em- 
phasize this  fact 
by  appointing  a 
member  to  cite 
revelations  dealing 
with,  say  'a  score, 
of  distantly  related 
subjects.  Another 
member  might  be 


CONCERT    RECITATION    FOR 
JANUARY 

(Doc.  and  Gov.,  Sec.  I,  Verse  37) 

''Search  these  commandments, 
for  they  are  true  and  faithful,  and 
the  prophecies  and  promises  which 
are  in  them  shall  all  be  fulfilled." 


J 


Finally  when  it 
was  pubhshed  it 
was  presented  to 
the  Church  for  its 
action.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the 
attitude  of  the 
Lord  in  never 
forcing  individuals 
to  do  anything 
against  their  will. 
When  therefore 


^    xxxxyxx^   „v,  vv  n  e  n  xnereior( 

appointed  to  show  that  the  Doctrine  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  wag  ac- 

and  Covenants  meets  every  spiritual  cepted  by  the   Church  ;it  not  only 

interest,  as  well  as  many  others,  contained  the  will  of  the  Lord  unto 

p  .        f       ,  ^^^™  ^^'  ^^so  their  privilege  to  obey. 

Suggestions  for  discussion:  So  it  stands  ,at  the  present  time.     It 

1.   Why  should  the  Doctrine  and  constitutes  one  of  the  four  standard 
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works  of  the  Church,  to  which,  by 
their  approval,  the  members  show 
allegiance. 

Suggestions   for  discussion: 

1.  Discuss  the  principal  difficulties 
encountered  while  preparing  the  reve- 
lations ,for  publication. 

2.  Why  was  it  desirable  to  present 
the  printed  book  for  the  action  of  the 
Church? 

3.  In  what  way  does  its  acceptance 
by  the  Church  increase  the  members' 
confidence  in  its  Divinity? 

4.  Name  the  various  factors  that 
made  its  printing  difficult — distance, 
means  of  transportation,  unfriendh- 
ness.  etc. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  22,  1933 

Lesson  4.    The  Preface  to  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Text:  The  Doctrine  and  Cofe- 
nants;  Sunday  School  Lessons  { quar- 
terly ) ,  No.  4. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  pre- 
face to  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
was  Divinely  inspired. 

Supplementary  Material:  History 
of  the  ChnrcK  Vol.  1,  p.  221,  222 
also  Doctrine  and  Covenants  Com^ 
mentary,  pp.  23-33. 


The  preface  to  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  is  regarded  by  most  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with  it  as  an 
ideal    document    for    that    purpose, 
since  it  contains  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive forecast  of  both  the  con- 
tents and  purpose  of  the  book.    The 
teacher  might  do  well  to  ask  some 
members  of  his  class  to  list  the  num- 
ber of  topics  mentioned  in  it.     The 
preface    was    prepared    by    Joseph 
Smith  in  a  single  afternoon,  which 
alone  argues  strongly  for  its  Divinity, 
for  surely  no  one  uninspired  could 
produce  such  a  document  in  so  short 
a  time.     Moreover  the  preface  fore- 
casts a  number  of  revelations  which 
had  not  been  received  at  that  time, 
and  which  were  subsequently  added. 
Suggestions  for  discussion: 

1.  What  are  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  a  preface  to  any  book? 

2.  Show  how  fully  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  preface  meets  require- 
ments. 

3.  In  what  ways  do  its  structure 
and  content  argue  for  its  divinity? 

4.  Why  should  the  preface  be  read 
in  advance  of  the  volume? 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  29,  1933 
Open  Sunday 


The  Bride 


The  earth  is  a  bride  this  morning 
Her  gown  is  of  purest  white. 

The  fairies  came  down  from  cloudland. 
And  dressed  her  so  in  the  night. 

The  lake  is  a  blue  white  diamond 

Sparkling  upon  her  hand ; 
The  mountains,  a  row  of  pearls, 

Fixed  in  a  gleaming  strand. 

To  the  veil  of  white  that  ripples 
And  flows  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 


Envelops   our   beautiful   maiden, 
As  she  steps  forth  the  morning  to 
greet. 

Her  groom — unconventional  gallant— 
Who  is  clad  in  blue  silk  and  white 
down; 
And  the  sun  marches  over  the  moun- 
tain ; 
Casting  jewels  on  earth's  wedding 
gown. 

Clara  Wever 


Missionary  Training 

General   Board   Committee: 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  Chairman;  David  A.  Smith, 

Vice  Chairman;  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Charles  H. 

Hart  and  Charles  J.  Ross 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  1,  1933 

Lesson      1.        The      Missionary — ^His 
Responsibility 

Text:  Ezekiel  33:1-16;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  1. 

Supplementary  References:  Ezeki- 
el 3:17'21;  I  Corinthians  9:16;  Alma, 
Chapters  38,  39, 

Objective:  Success  results  only 
from  diligence  and  sincerity. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Obligation  to  those  unwarned. 

a.  Importance  of  the  message 
to  them. 

b.  Their    dependence    on    the 
missionary's  fidelity. 

n.  What  God  says  of  the  calling. 

a.  His  promise. 

b.  His  purpose. 

III.  Effect  upon  the  missionary. 

a.  The  joy  of  voluntary  service. 

b.  The  spirit  of  unselfishness. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  Why  Should 

One  Go  on  a  Mission? 

Wilford  Woodruff  prayed  that  he 
might  Be  called  on  a  mission — a  pray- 
er that  was  immediately  answered. 

Orson  Pratt,  at  19.  walked  2,000 
miles  through  six  states  preaching 
the  gospel. 


George  Q.  Cannon  stuck  to  his 
post  in  Hawaii  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties that  discouraged  his  compan- 
ions and  sent  them  home. 

Read  the  experiences  of  these  three 
men  (in  The  Heart  of  Mormonism, 
chapters  27,  83,  and  84)  for  enthu- 
siasm to  teach  this  lesson. 

How  precious  is  the  human  soul 
in  the  sight  of  God?  The  answer  is 
found  in  these  words. 
The  which   form  the  concert 

Worth  recitation:    "If   it   so   be 

of  a  that  you  should  labor  all 

Human  your  days  in  crying  re- 
Soul  pentance,  and  bring  save 
it  be  one  soul  unto  me, 
how  great  shall  be  your  joy  in  the 
Kingdom  of  my  Father." — Doc.  and 
Cov.,  18:15. 

Your  objective  is  to  inspire  in  your 
class  individually  the  surpassing 
worth  of  a  human  soul,  so  that  they 
will  want  to  serve  on  a  mission.  The 
application  will  naturally  come  in  a 
feeling  that  preparation  must  be  made 
for  work  that  will  be  effective  in  the 
mission  field. 

Here  are  some  questions  to  stim- 
ulate thought  in  your  class: 

1 .  What  are  the  ordinary  measures 
of  value  in  life? 

2.  Do  these  apply  to  human 
beings?  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  all  persons 
valuable?  In  w^hat  ways  are  some 
persons  more  valuable  than  others? 

4.  In  what  ways  may  one  person 
influence  another? 

5.  How  may  one  person  influence 
another  person  through,  but  not  by, 
himself? 

6.  How  may  one  be  instrumental 
in  inducing  another  to  be  influenced 
by  the  Holy  Ghost? 

7.  Tell  the  difference,  oreferably 
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by  instances,  between  "pleasure," 
"happiness,"  and  "joy."  Consult  the 
dictionary. 

There  may  not  be  time  to  discuss 
all  these  questions  in  the  class.  If 
not,  make  such  a  choice  of  them  as 
may  best  suit  your  needs. 

If  it  is  your  turn  to  furnish  the 
two-and-a-half-minute  speakers  for 
the  Sunday  School,  it  may  be  that 
one  or  two  of  these  questions  can  be 
profitably  used.     In  any  event,  some 


of  them  may  be  assigned  the  Sunday 
before,  to  be  discussed  by  members 
of  the  class.  Or,  incidents  from  the 
lives  of  the  Elders  referred  to  above 
may  form  a  special  assignment. 
Suggested  Method: 

1.  Stimulate  the  mind  by  a  chal- 
lenging  question,  i 

2.  Give  an  instance  or  two  from 
the  life  of  a  successful  missionary. 

3.  Open   up   discussion   by   ques- 
tions. 


IS  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  MIND  OR 
DOES    IT    COME    FROM    WITHOUT? 


Second  Sunday  in 
January 

Lesson  2 

The  Source  of  Re 
ligious  Knowledge 


Read  carefully  the 
Prophet's  own  account 
of  the  First  Vision. 
{History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  I,  pp.  2- 
8)  No  one  has  been 
able  to  improve  upon 
its  language;  also 
study  the  Sunday 
School  Lesson  Leaflet, 
No.  2. 

Note  these  things  about  the  nar- 
rative: It  is  simple,  straightforward, 
condensed,  complete.  Also  the  imag- 
ination of  the  narrator  does  not  run 
riot,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  tell- 
ing of  fanciful  accounts  of  the  miracu- 
lous. 

Note,  too,  that  the  incident  arises 
in  a  common  experience.  That  is, 
the  religious  revival  in  the  neighbor- 
hood gives  rise  to  a  question  in  his 
mind.  For  the  answer  he  does  not  go 
to  any  man — the  ministers,  for  exam- 
ple— nor  even  to  the  Bible,  although 
he  obtains  direction  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  goes  direct  to  God.  Guid- 
ance is  found  in  the  words  (an  ex- 
cellent concert  recitation ) :  "If  any 
of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be 
given  him."  James.  1:5, 

Observe,  in  addition,  that  it  is  not 
the  facts  alone,  nor  primarily,  that 
come  in  conflict  with  prevailing 
Christian  notions  of  God,  but  rather, 
and  particularly,  the  method  employ- 
ed by  the  Prophet  to  obtain  religious 
knowledge  that  could  be  relied  upon. 


For  Christians  gen- 
erally went  to  the 
Bible  for  information 
about  God;  the  Proph- 
et went  to  God,  Be- 
sides, their  faith  was 
therefore  based  on 
authority;  his  on  per- 
sonal experience.  This 
is  the  last  word  in  re- 
vealed rehgion  in  any  age  and  coun- 
try. Some  questions  may  help  to 
clarify  the  thinking  of  your  class: 

1.  If  we  tried  to  think  out  the  idea 
of  God  in  our  mind,  what  difficulties 
would  we  be  sure  to  run  up  against? 

2.  If  we  tried  to  think  out  a  con- 
ception of  God  in  our  mind,  how  de- 
pendable would  our  conception  be? 
Would  the  idea  of  different  persons 
be  the  same  or  different?  Why? 

3.  Assuming  that  God  revealed 
himself  to,  say,  Adam,  Paul,  and  Jos- 
eph Smith,  would  the  conception  of 
the  three  be  the  same  in  general  or 
different?     Explain. 

4.  Does  the  scholar  have  any 
more,  or  any  better,  apparatus  for 
apprehending  God  than  the  unlearn- 
ed? Explain. 

5.  Tell  why  it  is  that  mankind  has 
never  gone  to  the  scholar  for  infor- 
mation about  God. 

6.  How  can  any  one  in  these  days 
know  for  himself  that  the  First  Vi- 
sion of  the  Prophet's  is  true? 

7.  Would  it  be  necessary,  or  de- 
sirable, for  the  Lord  to  repeat  that 
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vision  to  whoever 
wished  to  know  of  its 
reahty?     Why? 

Two  excellent  two- 
minute  talks  might 
be  worked  up  out  of 
the  Prophet's  narra- 
tive— one  in  which 
the  vision  is  given, 
and  another  on  the 
Prophet's  comments 
on  his  experience. 

Or,  two  of  the 
most  closely  related 
questions  might  be  taken. 

Third  Sunday,  January  15,  1933 

Lesson  3.     The  Missionary — ^His 

Attitude 

Texts:  Doc.  and  Gov.  4,  18:15; 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  3. 

Supplementary  References:  Doc. 
and  Gov.  28:16.  38:41,  42;  50:33; 
100::7-8;   105:24. 

Mosiah  12:21;  15:15-18;  Alma  38: 
II,  12;  Timothy  4:2;  I  Peter  3:15; 
Matt.  24:14;  28:19,  20;  Mark  16:15- 
18;  John  15:16;  Acts  13:1-4;  Revela- 
tions 14:6-7;  Cowley's  Wilford 
Woodruff;^  Whitney's,  Heber  G. 
Kimball;  "My  First  Mission" — 
George  Q.  Cannon;  "Autobiography 
of  Parley  P.  Pratt;"  Alma  17,  et  seq. 

Objective:  "Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived; freely  shall  ye  give." 

Organization  of  material: 

1.  The  place  of  missionary  work 
in  our  organization. 

a.  God's  command. 

b.  What  the  Gospel  is. 

c.  Necessity  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning  it.      Their   unique   position. 

2.  Why  it  devolves  upon  this  peo- 
ple. 

3.  The  dignity  of  the  calling. 
"And  they  shall  go  forth  and  none 

shall  stay  them  for  L  the  Lord,  have 
commanded  them."  Doc.  and  Gov., 
1:5. 

We  know  of  no  writings  more  in- 
spiring nor  better  calculated  to  fire 
the  missionary  with  zeal  for  his  call- 


Outline  of  Method 

1.  Study  the  facts  of  the 
Prophet's  story. 

2.  Study  the  various 
characteristics  of  that  story. 

3.  Ask  some  questions 
as  to  the  method  used  by 
the    Prophet  in    the  expe- 

„rience. 

4.  Aim  to  make  clear  the 
idea  of  method. 


ing  than  the  story  of 
the  missionary  jour- 
neyings  of  Parley  P. 
Pratt  as  told  in  his 
autobiography,  o  f 
Heber  C.  Kimball  as 
told  in  his  life  by 
Whitney,  of  George 
Q.  Gannon  as  told 
by  himself  in  "My 
First  Mission,"  of 
John  Taylor  in  his 
life  by  B.  H.  Roberts, 
as  well  as  numerous 

others  referred  to  in  the  above  listed 

references. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  22, 1933 

Lesson  4.    The  Missionary's  Qualifica- 
tions— Courage 

Texts:  Doc.  and  Gov.  60:2-3; 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  4. 

Supplementary  References:  Dan- 
iel, Ghs.  3  and  6;  Acts,  Ghs.  4,  12, 
14,  16,  17;  Alma  17  et  seq.;  "Gospel 
Doctrine,"  p.  193;  Romans  4:16;  Bi- 
ographies of  Church  leaders. 

Objective:  "We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men," 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  Fear. 

a.  Induced  by  awe  at  dealing 
with  sacred  things. 

b.  Induced  by  regard  for   the 
opinions  of  men. 

c.  Contrast  these  two  bases. 
11.  Faith, 

a.  A     means     of     over-coming 
fear. 

b.  Its  relationship  to  courage. 

c.  Contrasted     with     offensive 
audacity. 

III.  Humility. 

a.  Contrast  with  fear. 

b.  Its  consonance  with  courage. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  29,  1933 

Lesson  5.    The  Missionary's  Qualifica- 
tions— Faith 

Texts:  Alma  32:26-30;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  4. 

Supplementary  References:  Matt. 
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7:21:  Luke  6:46;  John  7:16^17;  14- 
21;  2  Tim.  4:6-8;  Hebrews  11:3-40; 
Doc.  and  Gov.  4:5;  8:10;  12:8;  18: 
19;  26:2;  27:17;  46:10-26;  58:26-29; 
63:11.  12;  76:51-53;  Jacob  1:5.  6; 
Mosiah  5:4;  Alma  18:35;  26:22; 
Helaman  15:7-8;  Ether  3:19.  20:  4: 
7;  Moroni  10:9-20;  "Gospel  Doc- 
trine." pp.  6,  122,  123. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Relation  of  Faith  to  Success. 

a.  Its  effect  on  industry. 

b.  Its  effect  on  sincerity. 

c.  Its  effect  on  conviction. 

d.  Its  effect  on  purpose. 

II.  How  Acquired. 

a.  Through  prayer. 

b.  Through  study. 

c.  Through  activity. 

III.  Where  Faith  must  Genter. 

a.  In  God. 

b.  In  one's  cause 

c.  In  one's  self. 

By  assignment  among  class  mem- 
bers of  the  readings  here  suggested. 
seek  to  have  the  minds  of  the  class 
prepared  in  advance  for  a  discussion 


of  the  indispcnsability  of  faith  as  a 
foundation  for  all  teaching  of  the 
gospel. 

'To  proselyte  successfully,  one 
must  be  filled  with  zeal  for  the  cause. 
Without  conviction  that  obedience 
to  the  gospel  is  necessary  to  salvation 
the  teacher  of  it  must  be,  more  or  less, 
without  purpose.  If  there  is  no  pur- 
pose, there  can  be  no  real  industry 
and  without  industry  there  can  be  no 
accomplishment.  Neither  can  there 
be  any  sincerity  without  personal 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
message,  and  without  sincerity,  con- 
viction can  not  be  carried  to  the 
hearts  of  others. 

The  Scriptures  point  the  way  by 
which  faith  may  be  acquired.  It  can 
never  be  attained  nor  retained  except 
by  active  cultivation.  There  must 
be  faith  in  God  and  in  the  divinity  of 
the  cause.  But  there  must  also  be 
faith  in  one's  self — a  decent  respect 
for  one's  calling  and  some  assurance 
that  with  divine  aid  one  can  accom- 
plish his  task. 


Education  of  Children 


Margaret  W.  Teague,  in  a  pamph- 
let entitled  You  Hold  Tomorrow  in 
Your  Hands,  published  by  the  Maine 
Branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
has  the  following  to  say  concerning 
the  education  of  children.  What  she 
says  is  known  by ,  every  Sunday 
School  teacher  but  will  bear  repeat- 
ing: 

Religious  education  can  be  given  to  chil- 
dren two  ways:  through  the  example  of  the 


lives  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact; and  through  very  direct  teaching  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  example  of  other  lives 
is  probably  of  first  importance.  Impressions 
made  in  the  very  beginnng  are  not  forgotten, 
and  this  obviously  puts  great  significance  on 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  surroundings  of  your  child 
in  his  earliest  years. 

"Whatever  you  impart  to  others  must  first 
come  from  your  own  experience,  and  before 
you  can  tell  your  child  about  God,  you  must 
have  a  personal  idea  of  what  God  is." 
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LESSONS   FOR  JANUARY 
Course  C — Ages  18,  19  and  20 

The  course  in  this  department  for 
the  year  1933  covers  the  period  in 
Church  History  between  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
the  succession  in  the  Presidency  of 
Brigham  Young  —  four  extremely 
critical  years.  In  the  book  (Vol. 
VII )  History  of  the  Church,  on 
which  the  course  is  built  in  the  main, 
it  is  called  the  "Apostohc  Interreg- 
num." In  simpler  words  it  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Quorum  of 
Twelve.  In  order,  however,  for  the 
class  to  appreciate  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  leaders  of  the  Church 
during  this  time,  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  devote  several  lessons  to 
the  development  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  first  fourteen  years  of  its 
existence  with  special  reference  to 
its  founder. 

First  Sunday,  January  1,  1933 

Lesson  1.     On  Having  Religious 

Inferiority-Complex 

Outline: 

I.  A  young  man's  skepticism. 

a.  His  reason. 

b.  Real  basis  of  dissatisfaction. 

II.  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
religion,  for 

a.  Higher  life  comes  from  re- 
ligion. 

b.  Great  men  religious. 

III.  Nothing   to  be  ashamed  of  in 
"Mormonism." 

a.  In  the  organization. 

b.  In  its  teachings. 

c.  In  its  philosophy  of  life. 

d.  In  its  fruits. 

IV.  Conclusion:  Concert  Recitation. 

Doubt   is   not   necessarily   a   bad 
thing  in  the  youth — even  a  religious 


doubt — provided  an  intelligent  at- 
tempt is  made  to  remove  it. 

Columbus  doubted  that  the  earth 
is  flat,  but  he  put  into  its  place, 
through  careful  study  of  facts,  a  posi- 
tive belief  in  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth.  The  discovery  of  America  by 
him  came,  not  out  of  the  doubt,  but 
rather  out  of  the  positive  belief. 

Some  of  your  pupils  may  'have 
doubts  as  to  some  points  in  their 
religious  behefs.  It  would  be  strange 
if  they  do  not,  considering  their  age, 
their  associations,  and  their  environ- 
ment generally.  The  thing  is  to  iso- 
late the  doubt,  as  the  physicist  would 
say,  and  then  to  find  out  how  to  re- 
move it  by  intelligent  study. 

The  aim  of  the  lesson  is  evident. 
It  is  to  make  the  individual  members 
of  the  class,  especially  the  less  be- 
lieving of  them,  feel  that  rehgion, 
particularly  "Mormonism,"  js  not 
something  to  give  one  an  inferiority 
complex.  Rather  it  is  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

As  to  the  concert  recitation,  that 
should  always  come  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson,  as  a  crystalization  of  what  has 
just  been  learned.  In  this  case  it  is 
a  statement  from  Paul,  the  Apostle 
(Romans,  1:16):  "I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth." 

Two  two-and-one-half  minute 
talks  might  be  given  from  parts  of 
this  lesson.  For  instance,  let  there 
be  chosen  two  phases  of  the  topic, 
"Things  I  am  proud  of  in  Mormon- 
ism." And  then,  after  the  two  brief 
addresses  are  given,  let  the  class 
stand  up  and  repeat  the  concert  reci- 
tation together.  The  two  talks  should 
be  as  closely  related  as  possible. 

The  lesson  should  be  developed 
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preferably  by  a  series  of  questions,  a.  Problems, 

all  looking  in  the  same  direction.    It  b.  Answers, 

is  assumed  that  the  lesson  has  been  V.  Crystalization  in  Passage  trom 

prepared  by  the  class.     As  a  rule,  James. 

it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  the  class  a  Life  presents  itself  to  everyone  as 
start  for  the  lesson  to  follow  by  ask-  a  series  of  problems,  each  caUing  for 
ing  them  a  question  which  that  lesson  a  decision.  Sometimes  we  are  con- 
aims  to  answer.  For  instance,  the  scious  of  these  problems,  and  attack 
last  lesson  in  December  might  very  them  with  intelligence  and  earnest- 
well  end  with  some  such  question  as  ness;  but  sometimes  we  are  unwilling 
this:  "What  is  there  in  'Mormon-  to  face  them  squarely  and  honestly, 
ism'  of  which  one  may  be  proud?  In  youth  we  are  confronted  with 
In  addition  to  the  questions  asked  the  problems  of  education,  of  voca- 
in  the  lesson  as  placed  in  the  hands  tion,  of  marriage.  The  point  is,  How 
of  the  class,  the  following  may  prove  consciously  do  we  face  these,  how 
helpful  in  stimulating  thought:  seriously,  and  with  what  intelligence? 

1.  Why  is  it  to  one's  credit  to  Xhe  problem  of  religion  is  equally 
know  the  Bible?  The  Bible  contains  pressing  upon  every  one.  These  are 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  literature  the  larger  matters,  the  matters  that 
in  any  language,  as  well  as  the  great-  mean  so  much  in  our  lives. 

est  ideals  of  Hfe.  The  aim  of  this  lesson,  therefor^, 

2.  What  is  meant  by  power  in  a  is  to  set  the  class  to  thinking  about 
mechanical  device,  the  automobile,  getting  the  surer  way  of  deciding 
for  example?  What  is  meant  by  pow-  these  major  questions  through  di- 
er  in  reference  to  ideas?  Illustrate  vine  guidance,  just  as  the  Prophet 
the  power  of  love.                   i  Joseph  did  all  through  his  life. 

Read  the  lesson  for  January  8,  to-  At   the   end   of   the   lesson,   as   a 

gether  with  The  Instructor  helps  for  crystalization  of  what  has  been  learn- 

the  same  date,  with  a  view  to  throw-  ed,  have  the  class  memorize  this  pas- 

ing  out  some  such  challenge  to  the  sage   from  James    (1:5,  6):    If  any 

class  as  this:  What  decisions  are  you  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 

called  upon  to  make,  and  what  aids  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 

do  you  seek  in  making  them?  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be 

.  „    "           ,               o    ,„,,  given  him.    But  let  him  ask  in  faith, 

Second  Sunday,  January  8,  1933  Nothing  wavering." 

Lesson  2.  The  Problems  out  of  Which  Often  it  is  worth  while  to  distin- 

"Mormonism"  Sprang  guish   between   the   words   "belief,'' 

Outline:  "faith,"  and  "knowledge."     "Belief" 

I.  The  First  Vision.  is  mere  intellectual  assent;  you  ac- 

a.  Problem  before  Joseph,  cept  a  statement  as  true  or  untrue — 

b.  Circumstances  out  of  which  and    there   it    ends.^     "Faith"    is    a 
it  arose.  "principle  of  power."    It  is  a  motivat- 

c.  His  decision.  ing  force.     It  moves  one  to  action. 

d.  Details  of  vision.  "Knowledge"    is   ripened     faith,     as 

II.  Second  Series  of  Visions.  faith  is  ripened  belief.    The  Prophet 

a.  Occasion  for.  believed  the  words  of  James;  then, 

b.  Another  problem.  as  he  thought  upon  them  in  the  light 

c.  Details  of  visions.  of   his   question,   he   came   to    have 

III.  Visions  of  John  the  Baptist  and  faith  in  the  idea  back  of  the  Apostle's 
the  Apostles.  words,  which  caused  him  to  go  into 

a.  Occasion.  the   grove  and   pray.     Then,    after 

b.  Problems.  the  appearing  of  the  two  heavenly 

c.  Answers.  Beings,  he  knew — that  is,  he  had  had 

IV.  Visions  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  an   experience.      Experience   is   the 
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only  way  in  which  wc  can  know  any-  Third  Sunday,  January  15,  1933 

thing.     These  are  the  processes  by  _ 

which   any   one   passes    from   behef  '"^^son  3,    The  Imponderable  Realities 

through  faith  into  knowledge,  what-  °^  ^^^^ 

ever  field  of  human  life  is  involved.  Outline: 

whether    business,    science,    or    re-  I.  Two 'elements  in  revealed  reli- 

Also  it  should  be  seen  to  it  that  a.  The  human, 

the  members  of  the  class  draw  a  dis-  b.  The  divine 

tinction  between  the  Prophet  Joseph  II.  What  has  come  from— 

and  themselves  insofar  as  their  spirit-  a.  The  first  vision 

ual  importance  to  the  world  is  con-  b.  Visions  of  Moroni, 

cerned.    It  is  not  necessary  for  every  c.  Visions  of  the  Apostles  and 

one   to   receive   the   same   heavenly  John   the  Baptist        i 

manifestations   as   the   Prophet  did,  d.  Visions  of  Moses'and  Elijah, 

for  the  reason  that  he  was  an  instru-  III.  What  "Mormonism"  would  be 

ment  of  revealing  spiritual  truths  to  without  these  supernormal  «- 

the   whole   modern   world,   whereas  periences  of  the  Prophet 

most   human   beings  have  need   of  IV.  Conclusion  and   Concert '  Red- 

divine  guidance  only  for  themselves.  tation. 

This  leads  to  another  helpful  dis-  To  what  extent,  if  any,  can  one 
tinction:  there  are  various  ways  of  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Tesus 
receiving  divine  help— through  the  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  at 
personal  appearance  of  I  heavenly  the  same  time  discredit  the  super- 
i^'"9\  through  audible  voices,  normal,  or  miraculous,  element  in  the 
through  the  appearance  of  disem-  religion— that  is.  the  visions  to  its 
bodied  spirits,  and  through  the  oper-  earthly  founder? 
ation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind.  This  is  a  question  that  comes  up 
Moreover,  there  are  different  ways  more  and  more  in  the  minds  of  the 
■f  u  'V'u-  .  "°^J  Spirit  manifests  younger  generation,  especially  those 
itself.  This  IS  made  clear  m  a  docu-  who  go  to  college  or  have  been  there, 
ment  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  which  The  lesson  is  designed  to  face  square- 
the  teacher  should  read  carefully.  It  ly  this  question,  without  of  course 
IS  one  of  the  most  illummating  things  actually  raising  it  in  the  class,  lest 
in  all  Christian  hterature.  It  is  found  something  be  put  into  the  heads  of 
m  the  Htstort^  o[  the  Church,  Vol.  those  to  whom  the  question  has  never 
V.  pages  Zb-^Z,  come.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  lesson 
Again  it  is  indispensable  that  the  is  to  show  how  basic  the  element 
teacher  read  the  lesson  for  next  ^Sun-  of  the  supernormal,  or  miraculous,  is 
day,  with  what  is  said  in  The  Instruct  not  only  in  Mormonism,  but  in  all 
tor,  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  a  revealed  religion.  For  a  rehgion 
question,  problem,  challenge  into  the  could  not  be  considered  as  "revealed" 
minds  of  the  class,  preparatory  to  if  it  originated  in  the  mind  of  man 
taking  up  the  next  lesson.  How  and  were  developed  solely  by  him 
would  this  do:  What  is  the  differ-  The  distinction  drawn  in  the  lesson 
ence,  if  any,  between  the  scientific  between  what  comes  from  without 
method  and  the  religious  method  of  in  religion  and  what  comes  from 
ascertaining  truth?  within  the  human  mind,  is  very  fun- 
Be  sure  to  crystalize  what  has  been  damental  when  it  comes  to  the  culti- 
learned  in  the  lesson  by  having  the  vation  of  religious  faith.  In  every 
class  memorize  the  concert  recitation.  reUgion  there  are  the  two  elements— 
The  two-and-a-half  minute  talks  the  human  and  the  divine;  it  is  only 
might  be  made  on  the  suggestion  al-  a  question  as  to  which  receives  the 
ready  given  in  the  preceeding '  les-  emphasis.  The  visions  and  revela- 
®°^-  tions  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  must  be 
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classed  as  that  which  transcends  hu- 
man powers  of  knowledge.  The 
question  of  belief  in  the  supernormal 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  Chris- 
tian churches  today  as  much  as  it 
does  "Mormonism;"  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  tendency  in  the 
Christian  world  is  toward  jdiscredit- 
ing  the  supernormal  in  religion — all 
religion.  This  tendency  it  is  that  the 
lesson  proposes  to  combat. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
"Mormonism"  at  least,  it  is  the  su- 
pernormal, or  the  miraculous,  element 
in  the  religion  that  has  furnished  the 
"power"  of  which  the  Prophet  was 
fond  of  speaking.  Read  what  he 
says  about  the  lack  of  "power"  in 
the  Christian  Churches  of  his  day 
{History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I,  page 
6),  and  what  he  says  in  the  prayer 
dedicating  the  Kirtland  Temple 
(Doc.  and  Cov.,  Section  109,  verses 
13,  22,  36.)  Verse  57  of  the  same 
section  is  equally  to  the  point.  This 
it  is — the  sense  of  a  power  back  of 
everything — that  has  distinguished 
the  organization  from  every  other 
Church. 

Here  is  an  appropriate  concert 
recitation  to  crystalize  what  has  been 
learned  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  76, 
Verses  7.  8):  "I,  the  Lord,  will  re- 
veal all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  my 
kingdom  and  make  known  unto  men 
the  good  pleasure  of  my  will,  even 
the  wonders  of  eternity." 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  super- 
normal forces  in  religion  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  not  be  omitted, 
although  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
will  be  taken  up  more  fully  in  the 
next  lesson.  There  are  at  least  six 
passages  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  4:1;  6:1; 
11:1;  12:1;  14:1;  18:44)  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  j"a  marvelous 
work  and  a  wonder,"  which  the  Lord 
was  about  to  perform  among  men. 
The  reference  in  verse  44  of  section 
18  is  significant,  in  that  it  makes  this 
"marvelous  work"  consist  in  the 
"convincing  of  many  of  their  sins, 
that  they  may  come  unto  repent- 
ance," and  be  saved  in  the  kingdom 


of  heaven.     This  is  a  striking  pas- 
sage, indeed. 

Since  the  lesson  following  this  is 
in  reality  one  that  grows  out  of  the 
one  here  presented,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  ask  the  question  in  the 
title  of  that  lesson,  to  stir  up  some 
thought  in  the  class  and  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  it. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  22,  1933 

Lesson  4.    How  Do  We  Get  Spiritual 
Knowledge? 

Outhne: 

L  Individual  Differences 

a.  In  material  things. 

b.  In  spiritual  things 

II.  Methods  of  Getting  Knowledge 

a.  In  material  things. 

1.  Authority. 

2.  Experience. 

b.  In  spiritual  things. 

1.  Authority. 

2.  Experience. 

III.  The  aim  in  both  science  and  re- 
ligion (to  depend  more  and 
more  on  experience.) 

IV.  Conclusion  and  Concert  Recita- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  this  lesson  can 
hardly  be  overstated.    It  is  important 
from  two  points  of  view.     Nothing 
is   more  basic    from   the   view-point 
of  a  member  of  the  Church,  because 
it  involves  the  principles  of  action  as 
well  as  of  faith  in  revealed  religion. 
And  then,   too.    it   forms  the  heart 
of  the  difference  between  the  believer 
and  the  non-believer  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  whether  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times.     It  is  of  special  im- 
portance just  now,   for  everywhere 
one  meets  with  the  notion  that  re- 
ligious knowledge  is  subjective,  not 
objective,  that  its  method  is  one  of 
authority,  whereas    the    method  of 
science  is  experience.     If,  therefore, 
the  true   view  of  this   method-idea 
can  be  got  over  to  our  young  men 
and  women,   especially  the  college- 
bred  among  them,  perhaps  the  great- 
est intellectual  obstacle  to  religious 
faith  will  have  been  removed. 
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The  purpose  of  this  lesson,  then,  like  material  truth,  can  jbe  verified 

is  to  show  the  class  that  the  method  by  experience.      Only,   in  verifying 

of  acquiring  spiritual  knowledge  is  spiritual  truth  one  must  put  oneself 

precisely  the  same  as  the  method  of  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  or  at- 

acquiring  any  other  kind  of  knowl-  mosphere — which    is    perhaps  more 

edge,  even  so-called  scientific  knowl-  difficult  in  the  case  of  religion  than 

edge,  namely,  through  personal  ex-  anywhere  else. 

perience.  If  the  members  of  your  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  also, 
class  can  be  made  somehow  to  see  to  call  attention  to  the  method  by 
and  understand  this  fundamental  which  the  recitation  should  be  con- 
fact,  they  may  safely  be  left  to  them-  ducted  in  this  particular  case.  The 
selves.  teacher  should  talk  very  little.     He 

Two  references  may  be  helpful  in  should  ask  questions,  and  thus  bring 
presenting  this  lesson.    One  is  to  be  out  the  thoughts  of  the  class.     If  he 
found  in  the  Documentary  History  cannot  do  better,  he  should  use  the 
o/f/zeC/iurc/i,  Vol,  III,  pages  379-81,  set   of  questions   accompanying   the 
particularly  the  paragraph  under  the  lesson  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils.    If 
caption,  "The  Spirit  of  Revelation,"  they  have  not  read  the  lesson  bef ore- 
Here  the  Prophet  shows  how  every  hand,  most  of  them  will  have  had 
one  may  develop  his  spiritual  recep-  experience  enough  to  answer  many 
tive  powers.    The  other  reference  is  of  the  questions.    The  questions  fol- 
to  be  found  in  a  new  biography  of  low  the  organization  of  the  lesson, 
Joseph  Smith,  published  by  the  Mac-  already  referred  to. 
Millan    Company,    New    York     by  Fifth  Sunday,  January  29,  1933 
John     Henry     Evans,     particularly  =•      wn      to7      »        . 
chapters  ^63-68,  inclusive,  where  the  Lesson  5.     Who  Was  Joseph  Smith? 
Prophet's  theory  of  spiritual  knowl-  Outline: 
edge  is  worked  out  in  great  detail.  I.  Main  facts  in  the  Prophet's  Life. 

A   suitable  concert  recitation   for  a.  Birth,  parentage, 

this  lesson,  by  way  of  crystahzing  b.  Boyhood, 

what  has  been  learned  from  it  and  c.  Revelations  (briefly), 

therefore  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  II.  Principal  traits  of  character, 

recitation,  is  the  following   (Moroni  a.  Frankness. 

10:5):   "By  the  power  of  the  Holy  b.  Courage. 

Ghost  ye  may  know  the  truth  of  all  c.  Devotion  to  duty, 

things."  III.  His  Seership. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  a.  Heads  dispensation, 

here  to  call  attention  to  the  organiza-  b.  Comparison     with     other 

tion   of  the   material   of   the  lesson  prophets  in  work  and  visions, 

which   the  pupil   is   asked   to  read.  IV.  The  Prophet  outstanding  in  the 

As  will  be  observed,  the  lesson  begins  world. 

where  the  pupil  is,  with  things  about  V.  Conclusion  —  Concert  Recita- 
which  he  knows  already,  and  pro-  tion.  i 
ceeds  by  careful  steps  to  things  about  The  preceding  five  lessons  form  a 
which  he  has  only  vague  notions,  unit  in  themselves,  a  block  of  related 
If  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  see  that  ideas,  leading  up  to  what  is  the  major 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  gen-  subject  of  this  year's  course — the 
erally  the  method  of  authority  and  "Apostolic  Interregnum,"  as  treated 
the  method  pf  experience  arc  used,  in  the  Documentary  History  of  the 
he  will  find  it  easy  to  accept  the  Church,  Volume  VII. 
employment  of  these  same  methods  Similarly,  only  more  directly,  the 
in  the  acquisition  of  spiritual  knowl-  next  block  of  lessons — those,  namely, 
edge.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  from  Lesson  6  to  Lesson  8,  in- 
to make  it  clear  that  spiritual  truth,  elusive  —  lead  to,  and  prepare  the 
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way  for,  the  material  in  that  book. 

It  may  seem  that  these  eight  les- 
sons are  out  of  proportion  to  their 
value  in  the  course.  But  that  is  so 
only  in  appearance.  The  fact  is  that 
the  members  of  the  class  have  had 
no  church  history  at  all  lor  had  it 
so  long  ago  that  few  of  the  main  facts 
are  to  be  found  in  their  memory.  Be- 
sides, the  necessary  material  is  here 
presented  in  a  different  form  from 
that  which  they  may  have  had. 

To  take  the  book  in  question  with- 
out any  preparation  for  it  would  be 
like  going  to  a  motion  picture  house 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
play.  Only,  in  this  case  what  goes 
before  is  not  repeated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  late-comers.  Moreover,  the 
interest  of  the  class  must  be  worked 
up  slowly  to  the  point  where  they 
can  appreciate,  in  addition  to  under- 
standing, the  very  critical  situation 
that  confronted  the  Saints  on  the 
death  of  their  leader.  And  this  point 
of  interest,  of  suspense  to  a  climax, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teach- 
er. 

Since  the  heart  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Saints  in  Nauvoo  found 
themselves  was  the  Prophet  himself — 
his  leadership  particularly — the  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  prior  to 
the  period  to  be  studied  are  given 
in  their  direct  bearing  on  the  Prophet. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  doing  this,  in 
addition  to  the  one  already  given,  is 
that  they  will  prove  more  interesting 
to  the  class.  Persons  are  always 
more  interesting  to  young  people  than 
ideas  or  even  events. 

The  aim  of  this  lesson,  then,  is  to 
create  and  foster  a  love  for  Joseph 
Smith  through  a  study  of  his  inter- 
esting personality.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  end,  the  most  striking 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
young  man  and  the  young  (woman 
have  been  worked  into  the  lesson — 
not  comment  or  explanation  or  eu- 
logy, but  concrete  facts.  Joseph 
Smith  had  the  jmakings  of  a  great 
popular  hero. 

A  good  concert  recitation  for  this 
lesson  would  be: 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
JANUARY 

(Doc.  and  Gov,.  Sec.  135,  Verse  3) 

"Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  and  Seer  of 
the  Lord,  has  done  more,  save  Jesus  only, 
for  the  salvation  of  men  in  this  world,  than 
any  other  man  that  ever  hved  in  it." 

This  jis  from  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  ( 135:3 )  and  represents  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Church  since  the 
prophet's  time,  and  this  thesis  can  be 
maintained  by  a  comparison  of  what 
he  has  done,  in  the  way  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  giving  out  of  ideas,  with 
what  other  prophets  have  done  in 
other  dispensations. 

References  for  this  second  block 
of  material  on  the  Prophet  and  the 
main  events  in  the  history  (of  the 
Church  are:  "The  Life  of  Joseph 
Smith,"  by  the  late  President  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon,  which,  written  some 
fifty  years  ago,  may  be  found  in  many 
homesj  the  biography  of  the  Prophet, 
already  referred  to,  by  John  Henry 
Evans;  the  Documentary  History  of 
the  Church,  by  B,  H.  Roberts,  espe- 
cially Volume  I.  In.  all  of  these 
works,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  pick  out  the  materi- 
al he  may  need,  since  the  particular 
references  are  too  numerous  to  set 
down  here.  It  may  be  advantageous 
to  make  special  assignments  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

As  for  the  two-and-a-half  minute 
talks,  the  teacher  is  reminded  again 
that  the  topics  chosen  should  be  re- 
lated in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
singPe  unit.  For  example,  in  this 
particular  lesson,  two  incidents  might 
be  told  by  the  two  speakers  to  show 
how  it  was  that  the  Saints  of  Joseph 
Smith's  time  came  to  have  confidence 
in  him  as  a  prophet  and  seer. 

Read  over,  before  you  give  this 
lesson,  the  lesson  that  is  to  follow, 
with  a  view  to  arousing  interest,  or 
even  curiosity,  in  the  material  to  be 
presented  there.  It  should  be  stated 
in  the  form  of  a  problem  which  arose 
in  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  which 
might  easily  arise  today,  and  which 
is  answered  by  the  "Mormon"  leader. 
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THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

Course  B — Ages  15,  16,  17 

Suggestions  for  Two  and  One-Half 
Minute  Talks 

January,  1933 

I.  John  the  Baptist,  A  Great  Prophet 

His  great  mission — to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah. 

The  prophetic  spirit  was  manifest 
in  him — 

In  boldly  calling  all  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, irrespective  of  social  rank 
or  political  station; 

In  declaring  his  divine  mission; 

In  testifying  by  the  power  iof  the 
spirit  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 

II.  Jesus  Consecrated  Himself  to  the 

Service  of  the  Father 

"Lo.  I  come  to  do  ithy  will,  O 
God."  Heb.  10:9. 

This  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
throughout  his  ministry  as  illustrated 
in — 

His  reply  to  his  mother  at  the  age 
of  12  years; 

His  declarations  in  the  gospel  of 
John,  (Basal  Readings,  Lesson  5); 

His  prayer  the  night  of  his  arrest 
in  the  Garden  of  Gcthsemane. 


First  Sunday,  January  1,  1933 

Lesson   1.     Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament 

Text:  Pupils  Quarterly  bulletin, 
First  Quarter,  Lesson  1. 

Objective:  To  develop  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  great 
value  of  its  contents. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 

For  Teachers:  Kent,  C.  P.,  *'The 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  (hsted 
price  $  1 .75 ) ,  Introduction — Chapters 
1-5;  Kent,  C.  F.— "The  Work  and 
Teachings  of  the  Apostles"  (listed 
price  $1.75),  Introduction — Chapters 
1,2;  Gore  and  others — "A  New  Com- 
mentary on  Holy  Scripture"  including 
the  Apocrypha,  (recommended  to 
teachers  who  can  afford  to  purchase  it. 
Listed  price  $3.50);  New  Testament 
division,  pages  1-42;  Dummelow — 
"The  One- Volume  Commentary," 
( may  be  used  to  advantage  by  teach- 
ers who  have  access  to  it,  but  need 
not  be  purchased  for  this  course); 
Ellwood,  C.  A. — "Man's  Social 
Destiny,"  Chapter  6;  Goodspeed,  E. 
J. — "The  Story  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; Mathews,  Shailer, — History  of 
New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine; 
Talmage,  J.  E. — "Jesus  the  Christ;" 
Phelps,  Wm.  Lyon — "Human  Na- 
ture and  the  Gospels;"  Bennion,  M. 
— "Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,"  Introduction  and  Ap- 
pendix A. 

For  Pupils:  Smith,  J.  R.— "The 
Message  of  the  New  Testament," 
(has  been  widely  used  in  L.  D.  S. 
Seminaries,  and  consequently,  may 
be  easily  available  to  many  pupils  for 
supplementary  reading  throughout 
the  year);  Widtsoe,  O.  J.  P.  — 
"What  Jesus  Taught;"  McKay.  Da- 
vid O. — "The    Ancient    Apostles." 
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( Both  of  these  books  have  been  used     curiosity.    If  pupils  can  be  stimulated 
as  text-books  in  the  Sunday  School     to  such  mental  activity  the  results 


classes  of  pupils  of  Division  B  age. 
Where  they  are  available  they  also 
may  be  used  throughout  the  year  for 
supplementary  reading. ) 

Suggested  Outline: 
Why,  in  some  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical, religious  and  moral  move- 
ments have  the  founders  left  nothing 
of  their  own  writings;  e.  g„  Jesus 
and  Socrates.  Bennion  —  "Moral 
Teachings  of  the  New  Testament," 
Appendix  A.) 

What  led  New  Testament  au- 
thors to  their  task?  ( Luke  1:1-4;  Kent 
—"The  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Jesus,"  Chapter  4.) 

How  does  the  New  Testament 
rank  as  a  piece 
of  literature? 
(Phelps— "Hu- 
man Nature  and 
the  Gospels,"  In- 
troduction. ) 

How  do  the 
teachings  of  Jesus 
rank  in  the  field 
of  morals?  ( Quo- 
tation from  Jef- 
ferson in  lesson. 
Similar  opinion 
was  held  by  John 
Stuart    Mill   and 


Concett  Recitation  fot  the 
Month,  John  5:30 

"I  can  of  mine  own  self 
do  nothing:  as  I  hear,  I 
judge:  and  my  judgment  is 
just;  because  I  seek  not 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  the  Father  which  hath 


sent  me. 


n 


will  be  much  more  beneficial  to  them 
than  will  be  a  mere  pouring  in  pro- 
cess. It  requires,  however,  wider 
knowledge  and  greater  resourceful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
develop  successfully  the  lesson  by  the 
general  discussion  method. 

As  evidence  of  the  wide  influence 
of  the  Bible  in  the  civilized  world, 
Philip  Vollmcr,  in  "The  Writings  of 
the  New  Testament,"  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  &  Co.,  Chicago)  says  that 
"the  Bible  as  a  whole  or  in  parts  has 
been  translated  into  about  700  lan- 
guages" and  that  it  is  "the  paost  wide- 
ly circulated  book  in  the  world." 
This  author   gives  much   additional 

evidence  of  the 
world-wide  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible 
and  especially,  of 
the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Pupils  may  be 
interested  to 
know  that  Thom- 
as Jefferson  was 
occupied  over  a 
period  of  many 
years,  including 
the  years  of  his 
presidency  of  the 


other  eminent  thinkers. )  Republic,  in  compiling  from  the  Cos 

Why  are  the  teachings  of  Jesus  pels   his   moral   teachings   of   Jesus. 

primarily  rehgious:  that  is,  more  than  That  he  bought  copies  of  the  New 

moral  only?   (John  5:30;  Matt.  26:  Testament  in  Greek,  Latin,   French 

39;  John  4.34;  17.)  and  English;  and,  with  scissors  and 

Why  should  young  people  become  paste,    arranged    the    corresponding 

thoroughly  famihar  with  the  writings  passages  in  four  parallel  columns  in 

of   New  Testament?     (Bennion    —  these    four    languages    respectively. 

"Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testa-  His  manuscript  contains  a  table  of 

ment,"  Introduction.)  contents  and  marginal  notes  in  his 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  Encour-  own  handwriting.    After  Mr.  JefFer- 

age  pupils  to  ask  questions  of  the  son's  death  the  national  government 

teacher  and  of  each  other.    Any  pu-  purchased  his  papers.     The  manu- 

pil  who  cannot  answer  any  one  of  script  here  referred  to  was  deposited 

the   questions   asked    in   the   lesson  in  the  United  States  NationalMu- 


should  call  for  an  answer  in  class.  If 
pupils  are  thinking  as  they  should 
they  will  also  raise  new  questions, 
stimulated  by  their  own  interest  and 


seum.  The  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution: 
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"That  there  be  printed  and  bound, 
by  photo-hthographic  process  with 
an  introduction  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  pages,  to  be  prepared  by 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Librarian  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  use 
of  Congress  9,000  copies  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  "Morals  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth," as  the  same  appears  in  the 
National  Museum;  3.000  copies  for 
the  (use  iof  the  Senate  and  6,000 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House." 
Thus  we  have  preserved  a  hteral 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  manu- 
script with  title  page,  table  of  con- 
tents and  marginal  references  with 
reproduction  of  his  handwriting. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  who  professed 
no  religious  faith,  having  been 
brought  up  by  his  father  as  an  ag- 
nostic, says  that  the  system  of  ethics 
which  he  expounds  in  his  Utilitarian- 
ism may  be  summed  up  in  the  golden 
rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Thus  many  great  thinkers  go  di- 
rect to  the  New  Testament  for  their 
spiritual  ideals  rather  than  take  them 
from  the  millions  who  have  in  times 
past  professed  the  name  of  Christ 
while  their  hearts  and  their  works 
have  been  far  from  him. 

January  S,   1933 

Lesson  2.  John  the  Baptist,  a  Forerun- 
ner of  the  Messiah 

Text:    Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  John 
came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Kent.  C.  F.— "The  Life  and  Teach- 
ings of  Jesus,"  pages  57-62.  Gore 
and  others — "A  New  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Commen- 
taries on  the  Basal  Readings:  Tal- 
mage,  J.  E.,  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  Chap- 
ter 7;  Phelps,  Wm.  Lyon — "Human 
Nature  and  the  Gospel,"  pages  25- 
46.  ' 

Suggested  Outline: 
1 .  What  were  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  proph- 


ets? Consider,  for  example,  the  per- 
sonalities and  prophetic  activities  oi 
Nathan  ( II  Samuel,  Chapters  1 1  anc 
12),  Elijah  {I  Kings  21),  Micah 
(1-3,-  6:6-9.) 

2.  Compare  the  character  and 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  with 
the  earlier  Hebrew  prophets.  (Matt. 
3:1-12.) 

3.  List  the  qualities  of  character 
of  John  the  Baptist  that  contributed 
to  his  greatness  as  a  prophet.  ( Matt. 
11:7-11;  Luke  7:24-28.) 

4.  How  was  the  mission  and  call- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  related  to  his 
character?  (Luke  1:5-17.) 

5.  How  are  the  characters  of 
young  men  and  women  today  influ- 
enced by  their  missionary  labors? 
(Wilford  Woodruff — "Leaves  from 
My  Journal;"  also  other  reports  of 
missionary  labors.) 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  The 
best  enrichment  materials  are  sug- 
gested in  the  references  given  in  con- 
nection with  each  division  of  the  sug- 
gestive outline.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  pupils  become  acquainted  first 
hand  with  the  outstanding  passages 
of  biblical  literature,  and  that  they 
study  the  personal  qualities  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  great  characters  of  the 
Bible.  For  this  purpose  no  available 
material  can  surpass  the  Bible  itself. 
For  this  course  the  New  Testament 
is  the  text  and  should  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  however,  often  refer  to 
passages  from  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Jesus  himself  fre- 
quently quotes  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  In  the  study  of  the  char- 
acter and  mission  of  John  the  Baptist 
it  is  highly  profitable  to  compare  him 
with  outstanding  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

This  study  will,  however,  fall  short 
of  its  purpose  if  it  is  not  related  also 
to  the  history  and  problems  of  the 
present  dispensation.  Enrichment 
materials  may  be  found  in  any  of  the 
standard  histories  of  the  L.  D.  S. 
Church,   in   the  biographies    of    its 
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founders  and  leaders,  and  in  the  ex-  Latter-day  Saints;  and  moral,  social 

periences    of    contemporary    leaders  and  economic  condition  of  contem- 

and    missionaries    of    the    Church,  porary  civilization. ) 
Teachers    should    use    whatever    is         b.  What  can  young  people  of  the 

available  to  them  of  these  sources  of  church  do  about  it?   (Consider  their 

information.     Young   people  should  opportunities  and  social  knowledge, 

be   inspired   with    ambition    to   give  social  sympathy  or  love  of  neighbor, 

distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of  and  wisdom  to  make  beneficial  use 

human  betterment  in  accordance  with  Qf  these  qualities  in  service  of  man- 

the  needs  of  their  time.    In  this  they  kind. ) 

should  be  encouraged  by  the  faith.  Supplementary  Thoughts:  Secure 

courage  and  loyalty  of  John  the  Bap-  ^^^  the  reliable  information  that  can 

be  obtained  from  any  available  source 

concerning  conditions  in  Palestine  in 

January  15,  1933  ^he  times  of  John  the  Baptist  and 

T  1    -ru    Tiji  c  1  u    ^u  Tesus.    This  knowledge  will  be  very 

Lesson  3.  The  Message  of  John  the  {^^        j  throughout  this  course,  or  any 

^^P"^'  other  on  the  New  Testament.    The 

Text:    Pupils   Quarterly   Bulletin,  references  here  given  to  Gore  and 

Objective:    To   show  that  John's  others  and  to  Shailer  Mathews  are 

call     to     repentance     foreshadowed  very    dependable  ,and    enlightening: 

Jesus'  call  to  righteousness  and  ser-  but  there  are  many  others  that  are 

vice.  '  also  reliable,  most  of  all  that  which 

Other    Sources    of    Information:  may  come  from  thorough  knowledge 

Kent,  C.  F.— The  Life  and  Teach-  oi  the  Bible  itself.     Help  on  many 

ing  of  Jesus."  pages  69-75;  Gore  and  PO^nts  may  be  had  from  any  good 

others— "A  New  Commentary  on  the  Bible  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia,  in 

Holy  Scripture.  Commentary  on  the  order  that  the  teaching  of  this  subject 

Basal  Readings:"  Mathews.  Shailer  may  be  toost  effective,  pupils  should 

-"History  of  New  Testament  Times  have  vivid  pictures  of  the  lands  and 

in  Palestine."  Chapters  12.  13;  Tal-  P^^P^^s  with  whom  the  lessons  dea  : 

mage,    J.    E.— "Jesus    the    Christ,"  and,  of  course  clear  ideas  of  moral. 

Chapters   10  and  11;   Phelps.  Wm.  social,  economic  and  religious  condi- 

Lyon— "Human  Nature  and  the  Gos-  tions.    Maps,  charts,  and  pictures  are 

pel,"  pages  25-46.  very  helpful. 

Suggested  Outline:  .  ,    While    acquisition    of    historical 

1  \x7i.  *  *u  J-*-         c  facts   are   essential   the   outcome  ot 

1.  a.  What  was  the  condition  of  ^^^^  .j^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^h   more 

the  peoples  of  Palestine  m  the  t,me  ^^^  ^^,^     r^^^  character  and  mission 
Sl  ■  °      -H   .       ^KT      (Mathews  ^     g  ^^^    .^^.^^^^^ 

Shailer-  History  of  New  Testament  ^  P    .^^^  ,^^1^^^^^  ^.^^ 

Times  jn  Palestine.     Chapt^  13.  ^  ^^^  n^issionary  work    of    our    own 

b.  What  was  the  nature  of  John  s  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  that  the  young 
message  to  them?   (Matt.  3:1-12.)  people  of  the  church  now  face.  These 

c.  How  was  his  message  received?  duties  include  not  only  preaching  the 
(Luke  3:1-20;  7:19-30;  Mark  1:1-5.)  gospel  to  the  world,  but  first  of  all. 

2.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  living  it.  This  in  turn  involves  social, 
toward  John  and  of  John  toward  political  and  economic  problems  that 
Jesus?  (Matt.  3:13-17;  11:1-19.)  now  trouble  the  world   and   which 

3.  a.  What  in  the  message  of  John  can  be  solved  only  by  united,  intelli- 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  world  to-  gent  effort  of  all  those  (who  are  sin- 
day?  ( Consider  history  and  doctrines  cerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
of  the   Church   of   Jesus   Christ  of  mankind. 
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Lesson  4.  Jesus  the  Savior  of  Mankind 

Text:  Pupils  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  develop  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  world. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Talmage,  J.  E.,  "Jesus  the  Christ." 
Chapters  1-12;  Kent,  C.  F.— "The 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pages 
43-75;  Gore  and  others — "A  New 
Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture, 
Commentary  on  Basal  Readings;" 
Phelps,  Wm.  Lyon— "Human  Na- 
ture and  the  Gospel,"  pages  1-23. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  What  is  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  regard  to 
the  coming  of  the  Savior?  {Talmage 
J-  E.-— "Jesus  the  Christ,"  Chapter  1. ) 

2.  From  what  sources  other  than 
the  Bible  do  the  Latter-day  Saints 
have  testimony  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

3.  What  was  Jesus'  own  testimony 
as   to   his   divinity?    (John    7:23-30; 

4.  a.  What  did  Jesus  give  as  a  test 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines?  (John 
7:14-18.)  ' 

b.  Would  you  or  would  you  not 
interpret  this  test  to  include  knowl- 
edge of  his  divine  mission?  Why? 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  To  re- 
alize the  objective  of  this  lesson  the 
best  and  most  available  sources  of 
material  supplementary  to  the  pupils 
outlines  are  the  standard  works  of 
the  church  and  Talmage's  "Jesus  the 
Christ."  Other  references  given  in 
connection  with  this  lesson  are,  how- 
ever, generally  in  harmony  with  the 
Latter-day  Saint  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Many  very  excellent  re- 
cent books,  by  both  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  deal  with  moral  or  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  supernatural  elements.  These 
books,  nevertheless,  may  be  very 
helpful  to  teachers  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  lessons  to  follow.  ■ 


The  tendency  of  some  people  dog- 
matically to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  or  other  superhuman 
beings  is  |irrational.     Such  dogmatic 
denials  are  illogical  and  unscientific, 
since  from  this  point  of  view  they 
can  no  more  deny  than  affirm  the 
possibility  of  such  knowledge.     The 
more  cautious  of  the  skeptically  in- 
clined scientists  have  professed  ag- 
nosticism rather  than  atheism.  There 
are,  of  course,  very  eminent  scientists 
who  are  firm  believers  in  a   divine 
being  and  in  ,the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal immortality.     Given  such  fun- 
damental religious   faith  it  is  again 
irrational  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
any  communication  between  mortal 
man  and  immortal  beings.     A  very 
eminent  American    philosopher    re- 
cently said  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  denying  the  existence  in  the  uni- 
verse of  superhuman  beings.    This, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  they 
do  exist;  that  is  a  matter  of  testimony 
and  individual  experience. 

January  29,  1933 

Lesson  5.  Jesus  Came  to  Do  the  Will 
of  the  Father 

Text:   Pupils  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Jesus 
consecrated  his  life  to  the  mission 
given  hira  of  the  Father. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Bennion,  M. — "Moral  Teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,"  Chapter  7; 
Kent,  C.  F.— "The  Life  and  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus,"  pages  167A76;  Gore 
and  others — "A  New  Commentary 
on  Holy  Scripture,  Commentary  on 
Basal  Readings,"  Talmage,  J.  E. — 
"Jesus  the  Christ,"  pages  609-617. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1 .  a.  What  is  the  meaning  of  con- 
secration? i 

b.  How  is  it  applied  to  the  life 
and  works  of  Jesus? 

c.  What  should  it  mean  in  the  hfe 
of  an  individual  today?  (Bennion — 
"Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament," Chapter  7. ) 
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2.  a.  What  is  the  meaning  of  /or/-  is  also  the  way  to  achieve  the  great- 
,    -,  est  social  service.    This  point  ot  view 

b':  What  type  of  loyalty  did  Jesus  l-°^TfJ»,^-Ts°a.rJLVp^ntf; 

manitest.  ,      which  all  greatness  is  achieved. 

c.  To  what  cause  or  causes  should  \  i  ^o  the  cause  of  human  sal- 
people  of  today  be  loyal?  (JS.ent—  ^^^10^— the  salvation,  in  so  far  as 
•The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus.  ibie_of  aH  mankind,  is  the  su- 
pages  167-176;  also  Royce,  Josiah—  ^^^^^  religious  obligation  of  all  Lat- 
*The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.    )  ter-day  Saints.    Whatever  it  is  with- 

3,  How  may  loyalty  to  man  be  ^^  ^^le  power  of  the  individual  to 
reconciled  with  loyalty  to  God?  j^g  ^^^^  ^^jH  contribute  to  this  cause 
(Bennion— "Moral  Teachings  of  the  should  be  given.  One  of  the  best 
New  Testament."   Chapter   13.)  concrete  examples  of  such  giving  is 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  Dr,  Jo-  the  work  of  the    Latter-day    Saint 

siah  Royce,  late  Professor  of  phil-  missionaries.    The  growth  of  the  mis- 

osophy  at  Harvard  University,  is  the  sionary  in   character    and    spiritual 

author  of  a  popular  book  entitled,  power  is  proportionate  to  the  thor- 

"The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty."     Pro-  oughness  of  his  consecration  to  the 

fessor  Royce  makes  loyalty  the  basic,  cause.     To  the  extent  that  his  rno- 

all  comprehensive  principle    in    the  tives   are   alloyed  with   self-seeking 

moral  and  religious  life.     He  shows  desires,  both  his  work  and  the  pos- 

how  the  individual  must  identify  him-  sible  good  effect  upon  his  character 

self  with  a  great  cause  and  lose  him-  will   fail.     While    this    principle  is 

self  as  a  mere  individual  in  the  ser-  clearly   manifest   in   the  life   of   the 

vice  of  this  cause.     Thus  only  can  missionary,  it  is  also  true  and  capable 

he  attain  strength  of  character.  This  of  application  in  every  phase  of  life. 


The  Method  of  Jesus 

"That  the  method  of  Jesus  was  illustrative  in  character  is  attested  by  the 
frequent  use  made  by  the  Master  of  parables,  allegories,  and  other  figures  of 
speech.  There  arc  windows  in  nearly  every  discourse  of  Jesus,  and  in  his  con- 
versations, windows  that  let  in  the  light  by  means  of  apt  and  telling  illustration. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  abstract  in  any  of  the  recorded  utterances  of  Jesus." 
Charles  Francis  McCoy  in  "The  Art  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher." 


"Teaching  is  enabling  another  to  restate  the  truth  in  terms  of  his  own  life," 
Jesus  never  did  for  his  disciples  what  they  could  do  for  themselves.  Continuous 
activity  with  interest  was  a  part  of  his  program  for  his  followers.  Impression 
must  be  followed  by  expression...  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry  Jesus 
gave  tasks  to  his  disciples  fitted  to  their  needs  and  capacities." — DuBois. 

"  *A  teacher  has  done  nothing  unless  he  awakens  the  mind  to  independent 
activity—  As  long  as  the  mind  is  merely  passive,  receiving  what  is  poured  into 
it,  but  doing  nothing  more,  true  education  has  not  commenced.'  -The  greatest 
service  that  any  teacher  ever  renders  to  his  pupils  is  in  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  solve  the  various  problems  which  life  presents,"— Stalker. 


Old  Testament 

General  Board  Committee: 
Robert    L.    Judd,   Chairman;    Elbert    D, 
Thomas,   Vice   Chairman;   Mark   Austin 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 
Course  A — ^Ages  12,  13,  14 

Introductory  Statement 

The  central  thought  of  this  year's 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  presentation  of  Old  Testament 
characters  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  the  contribution  of  those  char- 
acters to  present  day  life  and  insti- 
tutions.     Since  such  a  thought  is  so 
generally  taken  for 
granted  its  true  sig- 
nificance   i  s    often 
missed.  Some  teach- 
ers with   a   real  or 
an  assumed  love  of 
the  Old  Testament, 
or  with  a  natural  or 
developed  apprecia- 
tion  of   its  import- 
ance have  gone  so 
far  as  to  try  to  make 
these  old  characters  live  in  the  lives 
of  the  present  generation.    They,  of 
course,  have  always  failed  in  that  be- 
cause   such    a    thing    is    impossible. 
Bible  characters  removed  from  their 
Bible  settings  become  wanderers  in 
strange  places  and  unfamiliar  times 
— unnatural  and  untrue.     The  Bible 
has  lived  because  it  has  truly  pictured 
people  or  nations  struggling  to  attain 
ideals    in    thought    and    personality 
which  you  and  I  in  A.  D.  1933  recog- 
nize as  models  or  prototypes.     The 
Bible  would  have  died  long  ago  had 
it  been  full  of  anachorisms  and  ana- 
chronisms. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  record  of  per- 
fections. No  history  can  be  that. 
Everything  in  the  Book  is  not  made 
plain.  It  will  not  solve  our  problems. 
No,  our  life's  problems  can  not  be 
solved  by  Abraham,   they  must  be 


Concert  Recitation  for 

the  Month 

(Genesis  1:3) 

"And  God  said,  let 
there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light." 


solved  by  us.  But  a  knowledge  of 
Abraham's  struggles  may  help  us 
with  ours. 

The  objectives  for  the  year  on  the 
part  of  the  instructors  may  be  many 
and  varied.  That  the  instructors  may 
better  understand  the  writer's  object- 
ives for  the  year's  lessons  it  might 
be  well  to  state  them  here.  First: 
The  Bible  is  to  be  taught  and  the 
Bible  characters  are  to  be  presented 
for  what  it  and  they  are.  "The  Book 
in  its  historical  setting,  the  characters 
in  their  native  environment  and  time. 

Second:  To 
study  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel 
which  were  given  to 
the  world  through 
the  individuals  pre- 
sented or  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  lives 
and  to  observe  the 
effect  and  influence 
of  the  Gospel  upon 
these  individuals 
and  the  people  with  whom  they 
associated.  At  all  times  will  be 
stressed  the  growth  and  development 
of  an  appreciation  of  a  principle, 
ideal,  or  a  thought  which  has  become 
accepted  as  standard  by  modern  civ- 
ilized man. 

The  well  trained,  thoughtful  boy 
or  girl  of  the  present  is  one  who 
senses  individual  and  social  responsi- 
bility, one  who  is  considerate  of 
others,  one  whose  integrity  is  un- 
questioned, one  who  is  self-controll- 
ed. The  present  day  boy  or  girl  ad- 
mires manliness.  They  condemn 
pride  in  the  individual  but  glory  in 
the  pride  of  the  group.  They  are 
loyal  and  they  can  sacrifice.  They 
are  devoted  and  they  are  true.  How, 
may  we  ask,  have  they  become  ac- 
ceptors of  these  ideals?  Because  they 
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have  been  historically  minded,  they 
have  remembered  and  honored  the 
models  of  the  past.  Instructors,  don't 
underrate  your  probable  contributions 
to  a  bigger  and  finer  life  in  these 
boys  and  girls  by  stressing  those 
characteristics  which  civilization  has 
accepted  as  near  perfection  by  term- 
ing them  divinely  inspired. 

First  Sunday,  January  1,  1933 
Lesson  1.  The  Old  Testament 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
(quarterly).  No,  1. 

Objective:  To  build  up  an  interest 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  to  bring 
about  an  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  Old  Testament  study  in  con- 
tributing to  an  understanding  of  pres- 
ent day  ideals  and  institutions. 

References:  Talmage's  Articles  of 
Faith,  Lecture  XIIL  Outlines  in  Re- 
ligious Education,  Old  Testament 
Dispensation — Lessons  1,  2,  and  3. 
Bible  Aids,  found  at  the  back  of 
most  standard  editions  of  the  Bible. 

Suggested  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I,  The  Bible, 

a.  What  is  it? 

b.  How  was  it  developed? 

c.  How  did  we  get  it? 

d.  Why  do  we  call  it  standard? 

n.  The  Old  Testament. 

The  meaning   and  significance 
of  the  term, 
in.  Why  study  the  Bible? 

a.  Its  stories — Ruth — Esther. 

b.  Its  poetry  —  23rd  Psalm, 
Song  of  Hannah,  (I  Samuel 
2:1-10). 

c.  Lives  of  great  men  and  wom- 
en. 

d.  Gospel  teachings. 

e.  .History. 

f.  Great  literature  —  wisdom 
books — J  ob — J  onah . 

g.  Culture  developments — Ten 
Commandments —  Origin  of 
Institutions. 

Lesson  Enrichment:     "What  distinguishes 
all  of  the  Prophets  alike  is  the  possession  of 


the  Spirit,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Isaiah  63:11; 
Nehemiah  9:30).  Or  rather  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  possesses  tliera,  that  uses  their  body  as 
a  vesture  which  it  puts  on.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Spirit  operates  is  ultimately  a 
mystery,  the  act  of  Revelation,  a  miracle, 
which  neither  place  nor  conditions  of  time 
can  explain,  just  as  the  intellectual  and  tem- 
peramental endowment,  which  fits  the 
prophet  for  his  vocation,  remains  a  free  gift 
of  Heaven.  There  were  evil  spirits  abroad 
likewise,  just  as  we  speak  of  evil  influences; 
impure  spirits  (Hosea  5:4)  as  well  as  pure. 
'Holy'  was  the  spirit,  because  it  emanated 
from  God.  God  alone  is  Holy;  all  else  is 
holy  in  a  derivative  sense  because  of  its 
association  with  God.  The  Temple  is  God's 
'Holy  House,'  the  hill  upon  which  the  Tem- 
ple was  situated  His  'Holy  Mount,'  Jerusa- 
lem His  'Holy  City,'  Palestine  the  'Holy 
Land,'  and  Israel  God's  'Holy  people.*  The 
'holy  spirit'  is  simply  the  'Spirit  of  God,' 
and  the  words  which  become  articulate  on 
the  prophet's  lip  when  the  Spirit  takes  hold 
on  him  are  God's  'Holy  words'  (Jeremiah 
23:9). 

"Here  we  have  the  orgln  of  the  appella- 
tion 'Holy  scriptures.'  Holy  scripture  was 
at  first  the  single  message  written  down; 
then  a  book  containing  a  number  of  these 
messages;  then  any  historical  book  about 
the  acts  and  utterances  of  these  spokesmen 
of  God;  then  the  books  of  wisdom  and  of 
lyric  poetry,  not  merely  because  they  dealt, 
or  by  interpretation,  were  connected  with 
themes  and  things  divine,  but  for  the  rea- 
son that  these  likewise  were  manifestations 
of  the  spirit.  Thus  the  entire  collection  as- 
sumed a  unity  and  became  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  is,  the  depository  of  the  sum  of  Divine 
Revelation. 

"Thus  it  is  the  Spirit  as  organ  of  Revela- 
tion that  dominates  the  collection  and  im- 
parts to  it  its  name."  (Margolis,  The  He- 
brew  Scriptures  in  the  making.  Pages  123-4. 
This  is  a  Jew's  approach  to  his  own  Scrip- 
tures. ) 

Lesson  enrichment:  "Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written  upon  parchment, 
the  prepared  skins  of  animals.  The  letters 
were  large  and  a  manuscript  "roll"  cm- 
braced  generally  only  one  book,  and  several 
"rolls"  were  needed  for  one  of  the  larger 
books.  Their  use  was  almost  entirely  lim- 
ited to  the  synagogue,  and  few  copies  were 
even  owned  by  private  persons.  When  the 
synagogue  copies  were  worn,  they  were  cut 
up  into  smaller  pieces  for  use  in  schools 
where  the  Bible  was  the  only  text  book. 
*  *  ^  The  Jews  did  not  preserve  ancient 
writings  which  is  one  reason  why  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  are  comparatively 
of  modern  date." — Hurlbut. 

"Much  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  es- 
pecially the  Old  Testament  was  given  orally 
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through  stories,  songs,  and  poems,  through 
prophetic  discourses,  and  through  tradition 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
a  method  of  instruction  universal  before 
books  were  printed.  The  oral  teachings 
were  written,  some  at  the  time  when  they 
were  given,  others  after  generations  of  oral 
repetition." 

"So  long  as  there  were  prophets  in  Is- 
rael and  Judah  to  declare  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  the  need  of  written  and  authorita- 
tive scripture  was  scarcely  recognized.  But 
prophecy  ceased  about  450  B.  C.  and  then 
began  the  work  of  the  great  scribes  of  whom 
Ezra  was  chief  in  bringing  together,  edit- 
ing and  copying  the  sacred  books.  Perhaps 
about  400  B.  C.  the  Old  Testament  was 
practically  complete.  But  it  is  .evident  that 
the  precise  text  was  not  fixed  for  centuries 
afterward,  as  the  earliest  translation  Sept- 
uagint  shows  that  a  text  was  followed  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  now  read."  (Quo- 
tations taken  from  Seminary  Text  Book.) 

(See  Juvenile  Instructor,  Nov., 
1929,  p.  649  or  Lesson  Leaflet,  for 
Jan.  5,  1930,  for  article  by  Oliver 
C.  Dalby.) 

Note:  Instructors  should  fit  this 
material  to  the  ability  of  the  class. 
Your  individual  approach  is  probably 
better  than  the  suggested  one.  Keep 
in  mind  the  objective.  Read  the  in- 
troduction both  to  the  year's  lessons 
as  found  in  this  number  of  The  In- 
structor and  as  found  also  in  the 
student  lessons.  Remember  that  stu- 
dents may  be  impressed  with  a  love 
for  or  a  dislike  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  result  of  this  their  first  real  ap- 
proach to  Old  Testament  study. 

Suggestive  subject  for  two  and 
one-half  minute  Talk.  "How  the 
word  "Holy"  became  used  in  con- 
nection with  our  scriptures" — (See 
quotation  from  Margolis  given 
above. ) 

Application:  Man  advances  in  cul- 
ture and  knowledge  as  he  builds  up- 
on the  past  his  own  experiences  and 
thought.  The  well  informed  Latter- 
day  Saint  boy  and  girl  must  be  well 
informed  about  God's  dealings  with 
man  in  the  past. 

Second  Sunday,  January  8,  1933 
Lesson  2.  The  Great  Beginnings 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly)   No.  2. 


Objective:  To  bring  about  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
of  just  what  the  Book  of  Genesis  is. 
It  is  only  from  such  an  understanding 
that  an  appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  can  be  gained. 

References:  The  Book  of  Genesis; 
"Genesis"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica;  The  Book  o[  Moses,  Pearl 
o/  Great  Price. 

Suggested  Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "Gen- 
esis." 

a.  Its  derivation. 

b.  Why  it  was  chosen  as  the 
title  of  the  Book. 

II.  The  Book  of  Genesis. 

a.  Probable  authorship. 

b.  The  contribution  to  it  found 
in  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
(Book  of  Moses) 

c.  A  reading  of  the  Book  proves 
that  its  authorship  was  com- 
posite. 

1.  Eighth  Article  of  Faith. 

2.  Tradition. 

3.  Story. 

4.  History. 

5.  Revelation. 
III.  Purpose  of  the  Book. 

a.  Considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  Moses'  authorship. 

1.  To  tell  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  and  His  selec- 
tion of  Israel  to  be  his 
chosen  people.  ( The  book 
is  thus  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  Israelitic  Pro- 
pagandist the  fundamen- 
tal theme  for  the  creation 
of  Israelitic  Nationalism. ) 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of 
Revelation. 

( To  teach  the  truth  about 
God  and  man's  relation- 
ship to  Him — The  begin- 
ning of  religion.) 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of 
Institutional  origins. 

(a)  It  explains  how  in- 
stitutions common 
among  the  people  of 
Moses'  time  had  their 
origin. ) 
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(b)  Considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Lat- 
ter-day 3aint. 

1 .  Part  of  one  of  the 
standard  works  of 
the  church. 

2.  Gives  fundamen- 
tals essential  to 
the  gospel  scheme. 

3.  An  understanding 
of  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis is  necessary  to 
an  understanding 
of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Chritianity, 
the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  Moham- 
medanism and 
Mormonism.  Thus 
we  see  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is 
probably  the  most 
important  book  in 
the  world. 

(Note:  The  above  outline  is  given 
as  an  aid  to  the  instructor.  It  is  too 
advanced  to  give  to  12,  13  and  14 
year  old  pupils.  The  teacher's  pres- 
entation of  the  material  suggested 
must  be  tempered  by  the  pupils'  abili- 
ty.) 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Thus  the  Book  of 
Genesis  represents  the  results  of  efforts  to 
systematize  the  earliest  history,  and  to  make 
it  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion which  formed  the  character  of  Judaism 
as  it  was  established  in  or  about  the  Fifth 
Century  B.  C.  It  goes  back  to  traditions 
of  the  most  varied  character,  whose  tone  was 
originally  more  in  accord  with  earlier  re- 
ligion and  thought.  Though  these  have  been 
made  more  edifying,  they  have  not  lost  their 
charm  and  interest." — (Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  vol.  XI,  page  585.) 

"These  stories  are  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
They  were  told  by  -word  of  mouth  in  the 
tents  of  wandering  people,  around  the  camp 
fires  at  night,  centuries  before  they  were 
written  down.  Abraham  told  them  to  his 
children,  Isaac  told  them  to  Jacob  and  Esau, 
and  so  they  passed  from  person  to  person, 
from  village  to  village  and  thus  were  pre- 
served until  the  time  came  when  they  were 
written  down;  and  the  world  has  had  them 
now  for  centuries  in  one  Bible.  They  are 
very  beautiful  and  precious  stories:  how  God 


made  the  world  and  the  stars  and  beasts 
and  birds  and  men  and  women;  how  Adam 
and  Eve  were  driven  out  of  the  beautiful 
garden;  how  the  great  flood  swept  over  the 
earth,  and  how  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
built.  Other  ancient  people  possessed  sim- 
ilar stories,  but  they  have  never  been  told 
so  simply  and  beautifully  as  they  are  nar- 
rated in  the  Bible."  (The  Book  of  Life- 
Volume  2.) 

"That  Book,  sir,  is  the  book  upon  which 
our  republic  rests." — Andrew  Jackson. 

"Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  your  liberties." — U.  S.  Grant. 

"The  Bible  is  the  best  book  that  God 
has  given  to  man." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

"No  one  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
Bible." — ^Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  does  not 
read  the  Bible  every  day," — Woodrow 
Wilson. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple needed  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  more 
than  they  do  today." — W.  J.  Bryan. 

(The  above  quotations  were  taken  from 
the  Outlines  in  Religious  Education-^ld 
Testament  Dispensation — Page  17.) 

Suggestion  on  Preparation  and 
Presentation:  A  suggestive  approach 
to  the  study  of  Genesis,  first  chapter, 
through  to  second  chapter  and  third 
verse.  Accept  the  theory  of  Moses' 
authorship  of  Genesis.  Assume  that 
Moses  was  teaching  his  people  re- 
spect for  Hebrew  institutions.  Let 
his  subject  be  the  "Sabbath  Day." 
Remember  God  has  put  his  approval 
on  the  Sabbath  for  it  has  been  made 
part  of  the  Decalogue.  Think  of  all 
the  reasons  you  can  give  for  respect- 
ing the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  orderly  cycle  of  the  week.  Every 
reason  you  can  present  for  respecting 
the  Sabbath  is  a  reason  for  an  order- 
ly, systematic  purposeful  life.  God 
is  an  orderly  Being — Order  is  the 
First  Law  of  Heaven.  God  created 
the  earth.  He  must  have  done  it  in 
an  orderly  way — Now  read  Genesis 
1  through  to  2:3  and  note  what  a 
splendid  confirmation  it  is  of  the  ideas 
of  the  week,  the  Sabbath  and  an 
orderly  purposeful  life. 

Application:  Boys  and  girls  should 
not  be  put  in  the  position  of  assuming 
that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  either 
descriptive  geology  or  historyl  The 
science  of  geology  as  they  will  learn 
it  in  school  and  college  is  not  yet  a 
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hundred  years  old  and  the  theory  of 
history  which  they  will  be  taught  is 
not  yet  a  generation  old.  Attacks 
upon  the  Bible  have  generally  been 
directed  against  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
An  understanding  of  the  Book  itself, 
an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  the 
teachings  which  the  Book  implies  are 
the  important  things.  The  student 
who  understands  these  things  will  not 
be  led  astray. 

Suggestive  subject  for    two    and 

one-half  minute  talk:   The  meaning 

of  the  word  "Genesis"  and  why  the 

First   Book   of   the   Bible   is   called 

Genesis. 

Third  Sunday,  January  15,  1933 
Lesson  3.  Adam 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly)  No.  3. 

References:  Genesis,  chapters  1, 
2  and  3.  "Adam"  in  Encyclopedia 
Britannica:  Talmage's  Articles  of 
Faith,  Lecture  3. 

Lesson^  Objective:  To  show  that 
in  Adam's  experience  he  met  with 
the  basic  facts  of  earth  life,  viz:  the 
fact  of  God,  the  fact  of  God's  jus- 
tice, the  fact  of  a  planned  universe, 
the  facts  of  sin  and  evil. 

Suggested  Lesson  Outline; 

L  The  creation  of  man. 

a.  Two  stories  —   (Genesis   1 
and  Genesis  2) 

1 .  Genesis  first  creation  ex- 
plained by  reference  to 
Book  of  Moses  in  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  as  being 
spiritual  creation. 

2.  Genesis  second  creation 
explained  by  reference  to 
Book  of  Moses  as  being 
physical  or  earthly  crea- 
tion. 

(These  two  creations  are  spoken 
of  by  scholars  as  having  come  from 
two  different  stories.  The  first  refers 
to  the  Cosmic  creation,  the  second, 
to  the  earthly  creation.) 
n.  Adam's  Life. 

a.  His  relation  to  other  animeiJs, 

b.  His  position — the  garden, 

c.  His  relations  with  God. 


IIL  The  Fall. 

a.  Its  puropse. 

b.  The  results. 

c.  How  the  Fall  is  to  be  over- 
come. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  (A  brief  statement 
of  the  Gospel's  Plan— If  a  reference  is  needed 
see  Talmage's  Articles  o/  Faith,  Lectures  3 
and  4.) 

"There  are  two  things  that  men  are  prone 
to  do  in  our  day,  namely;  to  out-theorize 
one  another  in  Bible  criticism,  and  to  out- 
speculate  one  another  in  "science."  So  it 
has  come  about  that  Modern  Bible  readers 
are  asked  to  determine  whether  Adam  was 
a  race,  the  representative  of  a  race,  or  an 
individual  with  real  human  experience.  We 
should  not  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  our  own 
minds  in  regard  to  these  problems.  At  any 
rate  we  are  undoubtedly  used  to  thinking 
of  him  as  an  individual  with  a  wife  named 
Eve  and  with  sons  called  Cain.  Abel,  and 
Seth.  Our  interest  will  be  enchanced  by 
pres^ving   him  as  an  individual. 

There  are  two  passages  of  scripture  in 
(jenesis  I  and  II  that  bear  directly  on  this 
point: 

"And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him:  male 
and  female  created  he  them."     (Gen.  1-27) 

Again  "And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."     (Gen.  2:7). 

Two  things  are  here  emphatically  stated. 
rirst,  man  was  formed  out  of  the  "dust  of 
the  earth."  This  is  obviously  a  figure  of 
speech  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  material  side  of  his  nature— that  he  is  "of 
earth  earthy."  We  do  not  know  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  was  thus  "formed,"  or 
through  what  intermediate  forms  the  "dust" 
passed  in  order  that  it  might  become  man. 
But  these  are  questions  with  which  we  are 
not  here  concerned.  The  only  one  of  in- 
terest to  us  in  this  connection  is  that  when 
God  had  finished  the  process  of  "forming," 
whether  that  was  of  long  or  short  duration, 
he  "breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  he  became  a  living  soul."  This 
suggests  that  there  is  also  another  and  higher 
side  of  life.  By  implication  at  least  we  are 
thus  taught  that  man  has  a  double  nature — 
a  material  body  amd  the  divine  gift  of  a 
spirit,  which  brings  with  it,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual capacities  not  possessed  by  any 
other  of  God's  creations. 

"The  second  thing  upon  which  emohasis 
is  placed  is  that  'God  created  man  in  his 
own  image.*  You  must  let  this  run  in  your 
head  until  you  get  its  full  importance.  I 
cannot  take  the  space  to  discxiss  it,  except 
to  say,  that  it  Is,  in  addition  to  whatever 
else  it  may  imply  something  which  forms 
the  basis  of  man's  entire  pre-eminence  above 
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animals.  It  belongs  solely  to  man  and  not 
to  any  other  creature.  Man  is  the  one  ex- 
ception made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in 
whose  veins  flow  the  'breath'  of  divinity. 
(Oliver  C.  Dalby  in  The  Deseret  News.) 

Suggestion  for  Preparation  and 
Presentation:  A  brief  statement  of 
the  Gospel's  plan  should  properly 
be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this 
lesson.  "Adam"  a  leading  character 
in  the  unfolding  of  Gods  plan  for 
man  is  the  proper  approach.  Try 
to  explain  without  the  character 
"Adam"  and  you  will  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  above  suggestion. 

Application:  The  great  purpose  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  interpreted 
by  Christians  is  to  teach  the  philo- 
sophy of  Christianity.  The  story  of 
Adam  is  a  fundamental  chapter  in 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity. 
Adam,  the  head  of  the  first  Gospel 
dispensation;  Adam,  the  first  histor- 
ically essential  man  in  the  great  gos- 
pel scheme;  Adam,  the  first  in  the 
flesh  to  become  a  partaker  of  and  a 
teacher  of  the  Gospel.  These  are  the 
significant  facts  about  Adam  to  the 
Latter-day  Saint.  Adam,  the  first 
human  being  seems  by  comparison 
unimportant. 

Suggestive  subject  for  two  and 
one-half  minute  talk:  "Adam,  the 
First  Man." 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  22, 1933 
Lesson  4.  Eve 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly)   No.  4. 

Objective:  To  teach  the  glorious 
calling  of  Eve,  and  to  show  that 
the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  or- 
dained and  designed  to  help  man 
gain  joy  and  happiness  in  this  world 
and  eternal  life  hereafter. 

References:  Genesis,  chapters  2 
and  3;  "Eve,"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica;  Talmage's  Articles  of 
Faith,  Lecture  4;  Talmage's  ]esus  the 
Christ,  Chapter  3,  pages  29-3\:  Book 
of  Mormon.  II  Nephi  2:22-25. 

Suggested  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  The  story  of  Eve's  creation. 


{ Read  Genesis  2 : 1 8-24.  This 
story  of  Eve's  creation  illus- 
trates well  a  great  basic  fact 
about  man:  1st,  man  is  a  social 
animal;  2nd,  he  is  not  "com- 
plete" unit  when  alone.  The 
real  unit  in  human  life  is  not 
the  individual.  It  is  probably 
not  even  the  pair  as  the  Eve 
story  indicates.  It  is  the  family. ) 

II.  Eve's  temptation. 

III.  The  two  commandments — 

a.  Genesis   1:28. 

b.  Genesis  2:17. 

IV.  The  Fall. 

a.  Its  results. 

b.  Eve's  philosophy  of  the  Fall. 
(II  Nephi  22-25) 

V.  An  estimate  of  Eve. 

a.  The  world's  common   mea- 
sure. 

b.  The  Latter-day  Saint  mea- 
sure. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Attention  is  fixed 
upon  the  experience  of  this  first  man  and 
woman.  The  story  has  all  the  personal  charm 
of  other  Bible  stories.  We  are  first  intro- 
duced to  the  serpent,  the  woman  and  the 
man.  The  dialogue  between  the  serpent 
and  the  woman  discloses  a  struggle  in  her 
mind  between  the  forces  of  right  and  wrong, 
her  natural  inclinations,  and  her  sense  of 
duty.  The  serpent's  first  question  implies 
a  doubt  concerning  God's  goodness  or  wis- 
dom. Hath  God  said,  'Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
any  tree  of  the  Garden?'  " 

Eve's  answer  shows  that  she  fully  un- 
derstood God's  command  respecting  the  tree 
of  Knowledge.  Then  follows  the  serpent's 
subtle  method  of  arousing  her  curiosity.  The 
appeal  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  "Ye  shall 
not  surely  die:  for  God  doth  know  that  in 
the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened  and  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  There  is  an  implied  dare 
in  the  serpent's  words. 

"And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  a  de- 
light to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat  and  she  gave 
also  to  her  hudiand  with  her  and  he  did 

"That  is  the  end  of  the  matter  so  far  as 
the  partaking  of  the  fruit  is  concerned.  In 
the  next  scene  the  Lord  appears.  And  now 
for  the  first  time  their  acts  and  consequences 
of  their  sin  become  a  visible  mountain  be- 
fore the  guilty  pair.  The  thoughtful  reader 
will  discover  something  more  in  this  n»r- 
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velous  Biblical  narrative  than  a  mere  reci- 
tation of  events. 

The  experiences  of  our  first  parents  as 
here  related  is  a  chapter  from  the  book  of 
life  which  we  all  may  read.  The  issue  is 
clear.  On  one  side  is  a  definite  divine  com- 
mand, on  the  other  is  its  violation.  The 
woman  dared  to  disobey  and  so  brought 
sin  into  the  world.  The  man's  temptation 
assumed  a  different  form.  He  would  doubt- 
less have  waived  aside  the  whisperings  of 
the  serpent,  but  when  the  wife  whom  God 
had  given  him  as  a  companion  and  a  helper, 
had  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  felt  there 
was  sufficient  excuse  for  his  disobedience 
as  well.  Thus  with  him,  his  act  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  temptation  as  it  was  a 
matter  of  consequence. 

"This  fascinating  story  might  be  discussed 
at  length,  but  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  its 
aim  and  teachings.  Undoubtedly,  it  has  for 
its  first  aim  to  teach  the  origin,  nature,  and 
consequences  of  sin.  But  the  story  abounds 
in  matters  quite  as  consequential  in  our  day 
as  at  the  time  of  Adam,  among  which  we 
may  note  the  following :  ( 1 )  Innocence  to 
become  a  virtue  must  first  be  tested  by 
temptation.  (2)  Sin  did  not  originate  with 
God,  but  with  man.  (3)  Sin  consists  in 
yielding  to  the  baser  rather  than  the  higher 
motives.  (4)  An  act  of  sin  destroys  one's 
peace  of  mind.  (5)  A  sin  unconfessed  is  a 
continuing  sin.  (6)  Sin  brings  its  own 
punishment.  (7)  Sin  severs  the  sinner's 
harmonious  relationship  with  God.  (8) 
Most  of  the  pains  and  ills  of  life  are  the 
result  of  one's  sins.  (9)  Man  must  learn 
through  toil  and  pain  the  lesson  of  obedi- 
ence. (10)  Even  though  guilty  and  unre- 
pentant, man  is  still  a  child  of  God. 

"Let  us  not  fall  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  Adam's  act  was  an  injustice 
to  us.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Fall,  we 
would  not  be  here.  Adam  was  in  very 
truth  the  prototype  of  'Him  who  was  to 
come',  through  whom  we  are  saved. 

"For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."     (I  Cor.  15:22.) 

"Clearly,  Eve  had  been  deceived  by  Satan 
in  the  guise  of  a  serpent.  She  had  broken 
a  command  of  God.  Now,  as  every  act  of 
disobedience  to  God's  law  is  punished,  one 
way  or  another.  Eve  would  suffer  for  her 
deed.  In  what  way?  First  by  being  driven 
out  of  the  garden,  and  then  by  falling  asleep 
in  death  after  a  while.  Meantime,  Adam 
would  be  left  alone  in  the  Garden,  and  his 
life  would  go  on  forever  and  ever  that  way. 

"But  the  Lord  had  also  given  them  a  com- 
mandment to  have  children  and  raise  a  fam- 
ily, and  this  commandment  had  been  given 
before  the  other  about  not  partaking  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  What 
about  that?  It  too  could  not  be  kept  if  Adam 
and  his  wife  were  separated. 

"So,  looking  the  whole  situation  ih  the 
face,  Adam  decided  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the 


Tree  of  Knowledge  offered  him  by  his  wife." 
(Evans,  Children  of  the  Promise,  page  24.) 

Suggestion  for  (Preparation  and 
Presentation:  The  Eve  story  is  a 
part  of  the  scripture  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  ,lrelated  to 
it.  Probably  the  most  interesting  ap- 
proach which  the  instructor  can  make 
to  bring  the  discussion  down  to  the 
present  is  to  approach  from  the  angle 
of  a  conflict  in  laws  or  command- 
ments. The  Adam  and  Eve  experi- 
ences were  the  first  steps  in  a  com- 
plicated social  life.  Life  today  has 
become  so  exceedingly  complex  that 
each  of  us  is  facing  conflict  in  laws  or 
commandments  every  minute  almost. 
Every  act  results  in  a  compromise. 
Life  is  merely  a  series  of  decisions. 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  story  than 
the  Adam  and  Eve  ,)one  to  illustrate 
this  point? 

Suggestive  two  and  one-half  min- 
ute talk: 

Eve,  the  glorious  mother. 

Application:  Thus  has  been 
stressed  the  glorious  calling  of  Eve, 
the  nobility  of  motherhood,  and  the 
interdependence  of  the  sexes.  In  the 
Gospel  scheme  the  family  is  the  vital 
thing.  Soul  growth  and  eternal  life 
in  its  noblest  development  will  be  at- 
tained only  (through  cooperative  en- 
deavor. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  29,  1933 
Lesson  5.     Earthly  Beginnings 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly)  No.  5. 

Objective:  First,  to  show  that  the 
Bible  makes  an  explanation  of  the 
origins  of  those  activities  which  were 
common  to  man  at  the  time  the  Bible 
records  were  compiled;  second,  to 
show  that  salvation  through  Jesus  by 
His  atonement  was  taught  to  Adam 
and  Eve  immediately  after  their  Fall. 

References:  Genesis,  chapter  4; 
Peart  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Moses, 
chapter  5;  Taylor's  Meditation  and 
Atonement,  chapter  7. 

Suggested  Lesson  Arrangement: 
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I.  Review  the  incidents  related  to 
the  Fall. 

II.  Compare  the  life  in  the  Garden 
with  the  life  outside. 

III.  Compare  Adam's  mental  atti- 
tude after  the  Fall.  Read  II 
Nephi,  Chapter  2:18  and  Book 
of  Moses  5:4-15. 

IV.  Cain's  mental  attitude — Book  of 
Moses  5:16. 

V.  The  beginning  of  Revelation — 
Book  of   Moses   5:6-10. 

(Note:  God  gave  Adam  command- 
ments; he  obeyed:  the  angel  came  and 
explained  the  commandment,  then 
followed  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  resulted  in  greater  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation.  Note 
also  Cain's  attitude — Book  of  Moses 
5:16.  See  what  happened  in  his  case. 
The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make 
plain  to  the  children  the  great  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  Gospel's  plan. 
The  free  agency  of  man,  the  fall,  sal- 
vation through  Jesus  and  His  atone- 
ment. See  that  children  understand 
the  two  great  spirits  in  the  world — the 
spirit  of  the  serpent  and  the  spirit  of 
Satan.  (See  Book  of  Moses  5:18  and 
21 . )  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Con- 
trast Book  of  Moses,  Chapter  5:5  and 
5:18.  Note  that  Satan  used  exactly 
the  same  method  with  Cain  as  he 
did  with  Eve,  but  that  his  appeals 
(temptations)  were,  of  course,  differ- 
ent. The  logic  of  the  serpent  ap- 
pealed to  high-minded  Eve,  for  he 
promised  a  position  like  the  Gods, 


knowing  good  and  evil;  to  the  baser 
Cain  he  appeals  to  Cain's  spirit  of 
envy,  love  of  gain  and  jealousy. 
(Book  of  Moses  5:33.) 

(Read  John  Taylor's  "Mediation 
and  Atonement,"  pp.  61-64.  Ex- 
cerpts may  be  found  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  for  Dec.  1929,  pp.  719- 
720,  or  Lesson  Leaflet,  No.  5,  for 
Feb.  2,   1930.) 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and 
Presentation:  Most  of  this  lesson  is 
taken  from  the  one  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis (4th).  This  would  give  the  in- 
structor a  splendid  opportunity  to  do 
some  Bible  reading.  The  chapter  is 
ordinarily  considered  an  uninterest- 
ing one.  It  is  anything  but  that  in 
the  light  of  man's  activities  and 
thought  today.  Does  not  the  out- 
standing greatness  of  the  Bible  as  a 
book  among  books  become  apparent 
after  the  consideration  of  this  chapter 
in  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  this 
lesson? 

Suggestive  subject  for  a  two  and 
one-half  minute  talk:  "What  the 
Bible  tells  us  of  the  beginnings  of 
man's  earthly  activities,"  or  "The 
difference  between  work  and  toil." 

Application:  Teach  at  least  two 
meanings  of  the  word  sacrifice:  First, 
the  sacrifice  as  a  similitude;  second, 
sacrifice  as  an  offering.  Teach  also 
the  blessing  of  work  and  the  curse 
of  toil.  Show  that  man  as  he  pro- 
gresses engages  in  more  work  but  less 
toil.  Bring  out  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  Gospel. 


Thirty-three  Dry  States  When  Nation  Went  Dry 


The  wets  say  the  liquor  interests 
had  no  warning  and  were  therefore, 
subjected  to  snap  judgment. 

Twenty-six  states  had  voted  dry 
before  the  United  States  entered  the 
world  war,  and  thirty  states  were 
dry  before  the  thirty-sixth  had  rati- 
fied the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and 


three  more  became  dry  before  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  became  op- 
erative. Before  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  became  effective  85  per 
cent  of  our  area  was  dry  territory, 
inhabited  by  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.— 
The  American  Issue. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

Ages  10  and  11 

First  Sunday,  January  1^  1933 

Lesson  46.  The  Martyrdom 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
46. 

Supplementary  References:  Essen^ 
tials  in  Church  History  (Smith),  pp. 
358-384;  Rise  and  Fall  o[  Nauvoo 
(Roberts),  pp.  360-322;  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Mormonism  (Evans), 
pp.  336-370;  see  any  other  history 
or  journal   for  this  period. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the 
Prophet  was  so  sure  that  he  was  cor- 
rect in  his  teachings  that  he  gave  his 
life  for  his  testimony. 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  Events  leading  to  the  tragedy: 

a.  The  mob  defies  the  governor. 

b.  The  apostates  take  oath. 

c.  The  destruction  of  the  Ex- 
positor. 

d.  Martial  law  in  Nauvoo. 

c.  The  crossing  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 
f.  The  message  sent  to  Gover- 
nor Ford. 
IL  The  journey  to  Carthage. 

a.  Reasons. 

b.  Incidents. 

in.  Events   preceding    the    martyr- 
dom. 

a.  Arrival  of  the  prisoners   at 
night. 

b.  In  jail  without  due  course  of 
law. 

c.  Governor  Ford  in  sympathy 
w^ith  mob. 

IV.  The  martyrdom. 

a.  The  plotting  of  Ithe  mob. 

b.  The  last  hours  in  jail. 

c.  The  tragedy. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  On  page  404, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo,  Roberts, 
begins  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the 


martyrdom.  It  is  by  President  John 
Taylor.  We  print  but  part  of  it. 
"As  Hyrum  fell  on  the  floor  another 
ball  from  the  outside  entered  his  left 
side,  and  passed  through  his  body 
with  such  force  that  it  completely 
broke  to  pieces  the  watch  he  wore 
in  his  vest  pocket.  At  the  same  instant 
another  ball  grazed  his  breast,  enter- 
ed his  throat  and  passed  into  his 
head,  while  another  was  fired  into 
his  leg.  A  shower  of  jbullets  were 
pouring  into  the  room.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene :  streams  of  fire  as  thick 
as  my  arm  passed  by  me  ;as  these 
men  fired,  and,  unarmed  as  we  were, 
it  looked  like  certain  death.  It  cer- 
tainly was  far  from  pleasant  to  be  so 
near  the  muzzles  of  those  fire-arms 
as  they  belched  forth  their  liquid 
flame  and  deadly  balls.  While  I 
was  engaged  in  parrying  the  guns, 
Brother  Joseph  said,  'That's  right. 
Brother  Taylor,  parry  them  off  as 
well  as  you  can.'  These  were  the 
last  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak 
on  earth." 

After  the  smoke  cleared  in  the 
room  and  the  mob  ran  downstairs 
and  Brother  Richards  was  pulling 
Brother  Taylor  from  the  puddle  of 
blood  under  the  bed.  Brother  Rich- 
ards exclaimed,  "Oh,  Brother  Tay- 
lor, is  it  possible  that  they  have  killed 
both  Brother  Hyrum  and  Joseph?  it 
cannot  surely  be,  and  yet  I  saw  them 
shoot  them,"  and  elevating  his  hands 
two  or  three  times,  he  exclaimed, 
"Oh  Lord,  my  God,  spare  thy  ser- 
vants." "He  then  said,  'Brother 
Taylor,  this  is  a  terrible  event,*  and 
he  dragged  me  farther  into  the  cell, 
saying,  *I  am  sorry  I  can  do  no  better 
for  you,*  and  taking  an  old  filthy 
mattress,  he  covered  me  with  it,  and 
said,  'That  may  hide  you,  and  you 
may  live  to  tell  the  tale,  but  I  expect 
they  will  kill  me  in  a  few  minutes*.*' 
All   this   time    Brother   Taylor  was 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
JANUARY 

August  6,  1842,  Joseph  Smith  declared 
"that  the  Saints  woidd  continue  to  suffer 
much  affliction  and  would  be  driven  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  many  would  apostatize, 
others  would  be  put  to  death  by  our  perse- 
cutors, or  lose  their  lives  in  consequence  of 
exposure  or  disease,  and  some  of  them  would 
live  to  go  and  assist  in  making  sesttlements 
and  build  cities  and  see  the  Saints  become  a 
mighty  people  amidst  the  Rocky  JVlountains." 


losing  much 
blood  and 
suffering  ter- 
ribly from  his 
four  frightful 
wounds. 

Applica- 
tion: Try  to 
get  the  stu- 
dents to  feel 
that  Joseph 
and  Hyrum 
gave  their 
lives  for  their 
testimonies. 
Also  that  the 

students  should  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice Sunday  games  and  other  pleas- 
ures for  the  cause  that  cost  so  much 
to  establish.  To  bring  it  right  home, 
get  them  to  say  what  they  have  given 
or  would  give  for  the  gospel. 

Second  Sunday,  January  8,  1933 
Lesson  47.  A  New  Leader  Chosen 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
47. 

Supplementary  References:  Essen^ 
tials  in  Church  History  (Smith),  pp. 
385-391;  "Origin  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  and  the  Question  of  Succes- 
sion (Smith),  pp.  1-38,  59-93;  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism 
(Evans),  pp.  371-378;  Succession  in 
the  Presidency  (Roberts),  pp.  1-123; 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo  ( Roberts ) , 
pp.  323-333;  Life  of  Wilford  Wood"- 
ruff  (Cowley),  pp.  212-223;  Life  of 
Heber  C.  Kimball  (Whitney),  pp. 
253-256. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  in  His 
own  way,  God  brings  the  proper  one 
to  preside  over  His  Church. 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  The  death  scene  at  Carthage. 

n.  Conditions  at  Nauvoo. 

a.  Without  a  recognized  head. 
■  b.  More  threats  from  the  mob. 

a.  The  two  brothers  dead. 

b.  John    Taylor    seriously 
wounded. 

c.  The  part  played  by  Willard 
Richards. 

IIL  God's  Method  of  Succession. 


IV. 


a.  The  keys 
of  presi- 
dency. 

1.  D  o  c. 
&  Gov., 
90:2-5; 
28:7; 
35  :18; 
4  3:4 
(with 
Joseph 
Smith ) . 

2.  Section 
10  7: 
23  -  26; 

sec 
Commentary,  p.  984  (with 
■    Quorum  of  Twelve). 
Brigham  Young  sustained. 

a.  Sidney  Rig  don's    plans    re- 
jected. 

b.  Brigham  itransfigured. 


Lesson  Enrichment:  On  page  983 
of  the  Doc.  and  Gov.  Commentary 
we  get  the  story  of  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith  predicting  that,  "A  time 
will  come  when  Brigham  Young  will 
preside  over  the  Church."  (Sec  Leaf- 
let No.  22,  1928.  or  History  of  Utah 
(Whitney),  Vol.  I,  p.  112.) 

The  Commentary  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  continues,  "It  should 
further  be  remembered  that  at  a  con- 
ference held  at  Nauvoo  Aug  16,  1841, 
the  Prophet,  with  the  revelation  in 
mind,  stated  that  'The  time  has  fully 
come  Kvhen  the  Twelve  should  be 
called  upon  to  stand  in  their  place 
next  to  the  First  Presidency.' — By 
this  revelation,  therefore,  Brigham 
Young,  the  President  of  the  Twelve, 
was  called  to  stand  next  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph.  Why?  to  take  his 
place,  whenever  the  Prophet  should 
be  called  to  another  sphere  of  action. 
By  this  revelation  the  Spirit  indi- 
cated that  Brigham  Young  was  to  be 
the  successor  of  Joseph  Smith,  as  the 
Prophet  had  predicted  in  1832." 

Application:  When  boys  or  girls 
are  doing  their  duty,  the  Lord  can 
direct  them  as  he  does  men  and  wom- 
en, letting  them  know  the  right  way 
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as  lie  did  the  Saints  at  the  death  of 
Joseph. 

Third  Sunday,  January  15,  1933 
Lesson  48.  The  Second  Great  Temple 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
48. 

Supplementary  References:  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History  ( Smith ) ,  pp. 
302.  309.  310,  340.  also  400;  Church 
Chronology,  pp.  16-22  (Jensen); 
Life  of  John  Taylor  (Roberts),  pp. 
157 A  67;  Comprehensive  History  of 
the  Church  (Roberts).  Vol.  2,  pp. 
66-69.  131-36,  471-73;  536-38;  His- 
torical Record  (Jenson).  pp.  857-873; 
Deseret  News,  Jan.  5.  1924. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the 
Saints,  even  though  they  were  strug- 
gling under  poverty  and  persecution, 
still  were  anxious  to  fulfil  God's  com- 
mand and  build  a  temple  for  the  sal- 
vation of  themselves  and  their  dead. 

Organization  of  material: 

L  Purpose  of  temples.  : 

a.  Baptisms  for  living  and  dead. 

b.  Marriages  and  sealing. 

c.  Other     sacred     information 
given. 

II.  The  Second  Temple — Nauvoo. 

a.  Site  selected  ;n  1 839. 

b.  Revelation  given.  Sec.   124: 
25-48. 

c.  Work  begins  1841. 

d.  Ordinances  performed  when 
font  was  finished. 

e.  Dedicated  ,1846. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Andrew  Jen- 
son,  in  the  Historical  Record,  p,  859. 
writes  as  follows  regarding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nauvoo  Temple:  "The 
architects  then,  by  the  direction  of 
the  First  Presidency,  lowered  the 
first  (south-east  corner)  stone  to  its 
place,  and  President  Joseph  Smith 
pronounced  the  benediction  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'This  principal  corner  stone,  in 
representation  of  the  First  Presiden- 
cy, is  now  duly  laid  in  honor  of  the 
Great  God;  and  may  it  there  remain 
until  the  whole  fabric  is  completed; 
and  may  the  same  be  accomphshed 


speedily;  that  the  Saints  may  have 
a  place  to  worship  God,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  have  where  to  lay  his  head.' 
"President  Sidney  Rigdon  then 
pronounced  the  following: 

"  'May  the  persons  employed  in 
the  erection  of  this  house  be  pre- 
served from  all  harm  while  engaged 
in  its  construction,  till  the  whole  is 
completed,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  jHoly  Ghost. 
Even  so.     Amen.' 

"The  meeting  was  then  adjourned 
for  one  hour," 

Application:  Check  upon  your 
class,  finding  how  many  boys  and 
girls  have  had  the  privilege  of  doing 
baptismal  work  for  their  dead  in  a 
temple.  Right  here  also,  you  can 
give  various  reasons  why  they  should 
go  as  often  as  possible.  Then,  too, 
teach  them  that  when  they  arrive  at 
the  age  for  marriage,  they  should  go 
to  the  temple  for  this  ordinance. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  22,  1933 

Lesson  49*  Making  Ready  to  Leave 
Nauvoo 

Text;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
49.  j 

Supplementary  References:  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History  (Smith),  pp. 
392-403;  One  Hundred  Years  0/ 
Mormonism  (Evans),  pp.  389-403; 
History  of  Utah  (Whitney),  Vol.  I, 
pp.  248-252;  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nau- 
voo (Roberts),  pp.  243-372.  See 
any  other  history  or  journal  for  this 
period. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  in  the 
very  midst  of  mob  strife  and  turmoil, 
the  Saints  of  God  went  steadily  for- 
ward, preparing  to  follow  their  lead- 
ers into  the  Great  West. 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  Joseph's  predictions  being  ful- 
filled. 

II.  Results  of  Sidney  Rigdon's  dis- 
appointment, i 

III.  Joseph's  murderers  freed. 

IV.  Mob  activities  renewed. 

V.  Church  leaders  make  promises. 
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VI.  Nauvoo  a  "Work-shop." 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Colonel  John 
Hay,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December,  1869,  says,  regarding 
the  fake  trial  of  Joseph's  murderers, 
"The  case  was  closed.  There  was 
not  a  man  on  the  jury,  in  the  court, 
in  the  county,  that  did  not  know  the 
defendants  had  done  the  murder.  The 
elisors  presented  99  men  before 
twelve  were  found  ignorant  enough 
and  indifferent  enough  to  act  as 
jurors." 

Apphcation :  Although  one  may  be 
reviled  and  persecuted,  yet  he  shows 
himself  a  true  follower  of  Christ  if  he 
remains  serene  and  calm,  trusting  in 
the  promises  of  the  Lord. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  29,  1933 

Lesson  50.  The  Great  West  Before  the 
Mormons  Came 

Text :  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
50.  i 

Supplementary  References:  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History  (Smith),  p. 
324;  Prophecies  o[  Joseph  Smith 
(Morris),  pp.  124-190;  for  Jedediah 
Smith's  explorations  see,  A  Splendid 
Wayfaring  (Neihardt),  or  the  Utah 
Educational  Review,  December, 
1 927.  In  the  October  issue  is  a  story 
of  James  Bridger,  and  in  May,  1928, 
is  one  on  Fremont.  See  History  of 
Utah  (Whitney),  Vol.  I,  pp.  281- 
297,  or  any  other  history  of  the  Great 
West  or  Utah. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Lord 
preserved  the  Rocky  Mountain  val- 
leys, for  His  saints,  and  sent  brave 
men  to  open  the  trails  and  prepare 
the  way. 

I.  Escalante  the  first  white  man  to 
see  Utah  Lake. 

a.  1776,  Escalante  and  eight 
priests  arrive. 

II.  Fitzpatrick,  Jedediah  Smith  and 
Ashley  find  South  Pass. 

a.  South  Pass  the  door  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  lakes  and 
valleys. 


b.  Followed  by  other  trappers 
and  explorers. 

c.  Followed  later  by  Brigham 
Young. 

III.  James  Bridger  discovers  the  Salt 
Lake. 

a.  His  experiences. 

b.  Provost's  later  discoveries. 

IV.  Government  explorers. 

a.  Bonneville,  1832-35. 

b.  Fremont,  1843-45. 

V.  The  Great  Oregon  Trail  and 
its  effects  upon  the  West. 
a.  Opened   a  wagon  road   for 
the  Saints  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Daniel  Webster  is  quoted  as  being 
disgusted  with  United  States  Con- 
gress for  wanting  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain country,  saying,  "What  do  we 
want  (With  this  vast  worthless  area: 
This  region   of  savages    and    wild 
beasts,  of  deserts,  and  shifting  sands, 
and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and 
prairie   dogs.     To   what  use  could 
we  ever  hope  to  put  these  great  des- 
erts,    or     those     endless     mountain 
ranges,  impenetrable  and  tovered  to 
the  very  base  with  snow?  And  what 
could  we  ever  hope  to  do  with  the 
western  coast  of  3,000  miles,  rock- 
bound,  cheerless,  uninviting,  and  not 
a  iharbor   on   it?    Mr.    President,    I 
will  not  vote  one  cent  from  the  public 
treasury  to  place  the  Pacific  Coast 
one  inch  nearer  to  Boston  than  it  is." 
See    Prophecies    of    Joseph    Smith 
(Morris),  p.  126. 

In  1 836  the  first  white  women  went 
through  the  South  Pass,  headed  for 
Oregon.  In  1843,  1000  men,  women 
and  children  with  120  wagons  and 
5,000  head  of  stock  passed  over  the 
trail  to  Fort  Bridger,  125  miles  north- 
east from  Salt  Lake  City.  1844  there 
were  1500  people;  1845,  3.000;  1846, 
1,500;  1847,  5.000,  including  two 
thousand  Mormons  who  turned  off 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  valley. 

Application:  Whenever  the  Lord 
has  a  work  to  perform,  He  generally 
sends  his  "Fore-runners."  Cannot  we 
ourselves  become  "Fore-runners"  in 
our  wards. 


General  Board  Committee:    Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Florence  Home 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

Concert  Recitation 

A  memory  gem  will  be  found  in 
The  Instructor,  for  each  lesson  for 
the  Primary  department.  The  teach- 
er may  select  the  one  most  applicable 
to  her  group  for  presentation  in  gen- 
eral assembly. 

First  Sunday,  January  1,  1933 

Grand  Review 

Since  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  it  might  be  well  to  spend 
this  period  in  a  general  review  of  the 
past  work.  In  order  to  make  this 
period  interesting  and  instructive  the 
teacher  must  carefully  plan  her  work, 
making  the  lessons  she  chooses  cen- 
ter around  a  great  objective.  (Read 
the  Great  Objectives  of  Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament)  Remember  the 
effectiveness  of  pictures,  songs,  gems, 
etc.,  in  helping  the  child  to  recall  the 
work  to  be  reviewed.  The  article 
in  the  Instructor  for  October,  1931, 
Primary  department,  will  offer  some 
suggestive  methods  for  conducting  a 
review. 

Great  Objectives  of  Stories  From  the 
OM  Testament 

That  God  is  our  Spiritual  Father — 
"The  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is." 

That  He  sent  us  here  that  we  might 
learn  to  do  His  will. 

To  gain  a  knowledge  of  Him, 

And  prove  our  love  for  Him  by 
obedience  and  by  service. 

And  by  the  cultivation  of  those 
moral  and  spiritual  virtues  through 
which  we  may  grow  to  be  like  Him. 

Thus  may  we  be  prepared  to  accept 


the    perfect    revelation    of    God    and 
His  plan  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  life. 

Second  Sunday,  January  8,  1933 

Lesson  41.  Elijah  and  King  Ahab 

Texts:  I  Kings  16:29-32;  17:18; 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  41. 

Objective:  Those  who  love  and 
trust  the  Lord  are  entitled  to  the 
blessings  of  heaven. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou   serve." 

Songs:  "Father  of  All,"  "Song 
Stories."  Patty  Hill, 

Pictures:  Ahab  and  Elijah — Bible 
and  Church  History  Stories,  page 
157. 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  King  Ahab  Displeases  the  Lord. 

a.  Ahab,  a  king  who  reigned 
over  a  jpart  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  , 

b.  He  marries  a  worshipper  of 
idols. 

c.  He  builds  an  altar  to  Baal 
and  worships  him. 

d.  He  does  more  wrong  than 
all  the  other  kings. 

II.  Elijah  warns  Ahab  of  the  com- 
ing famine.  i 

a.  Elijah,  a  prophet  of  God. 

1.  His  home — his  life. 

2.  His  love  for  the  Lord. 

3.  His    sorrow    because    of 
idolatry. 

b.  He  is  sent  by  God  to  Ahab. 
III.  The  Lord  provides   for  Elijah. 

a.  He  sends  him  to  the  brook 
Cherith;  there  he  has  water 
to  drink.  \ 

b.  Ravens  bring  him  bread  and 
meat. 

Point  of  Contact:  Show  a  picture 
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of  an  ancient  idol  to  the  class.  (Any 
Bible  Commentary,  Dictionary  or 
book  on  Egypt  will  supply  one.) 
Talk  with  the  children  about  what 
the  picture  represents.  Discuss  with 
them  the  powers  of  such  a  god  and 
the  futility  of  worship  to  such  an  ob- 
ject  that  is  devoid  of  life.  Ask  the 
children  if  they  could  worship  such 
a  God.  Why  not?  Have  them  tell 
of  the  God  they  worship.    Why? 

Our  story  today  tells  about  the 
lesson  God  taught  to  some  people 
who  forgot  Him  and  worshipped 
idols.  ' 

Application :  Let  us  think  a  moment 
about  some  of  the  things  Elijah  must 
have  thought  about  when  the  Lord 
commanded  him  jto  go  to  visit  King 
Ahab.  We  are  told  that  King 
Ahab's  wife,  Jezebel,  had  already  put 
several  hundred  priests  to  death. 
These  were  priests  who  still  prayed 
to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.  Now 
Elijah  was  just  such  a  priest.  He 
had  tried  to  obey  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  So,  was  it  not 
possible  that  the  cruel  Jezebel  might 
wish  to  get  rid  of  him  too?  What 
friend  did  Elijah  have  who  could 
take  care  of  him  in  spite  of  this 
strange  queen?  So,  since  it  was  this 
friend,  the  Lord,  who  was  sending 
him  to  talk  to  the  king,  in  whom  did 
he  put  his  trust?  And  how  did  Elijah 

get  along  during  his  visit?  Who  told 
im  that  He  would  care  for  him  dur- 
ing the  famine?  And  how  did  He  do 
it?  Name  some  errands  we  have 
had  to  do  during  which  we  have  be- 
come frightened.  From  whom  may 
we  expect  help  at  such  times?  Sup- 
pose we  should  become  frightened  of 
a  loud  barking  dog  on  our  street, 
just  what  kind  of  a  prayer  would 
we  offer  to  the  Lord  for  help?  Even 
when  we  are  not  particularly  in  trou- 
ble how  many  times  do  we  pray  to 
the  Lord  each  day?  And  why?  ( Help 
the  children  to  mention  the  blessings 
asked  at  meal  time  as  well  as  the 
prayers  said  at  night  bnd  in  the 
morning. ) 


Third  Sunday,  January  15,  1933 
Lesson  42.  Elijah  and  the  Widow 

Texts:  I  Kings  17:8-16;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  -42. 

Objective:  Those  who  love  and 
trust  the  Lord  are  entitled  to  the 
blessings  of  heaven. 

Memory  Gem:  "Give,  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you."  ({Luke  6:38) 

Songs:  Dearest  Children — Deseret 
Sunday  School  Songs. 

(Read  story,  "A  Man  with  Di- 
vine Power,"  The  Instructor,  March, 
1932,  pp.  176-8). 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  Elijah  Seeks  a  New  Home. 

a.  The  brook  Cherith  becomes 
dry. 

b.  The  Lord  directs  him  from 
the  wilderness. 

n.  He  Asks  for  Water  and  Food. 

a.  Of  a  widow  by  the  gate  of 
a  certain  city. 

1.  Her  situation. 

2.  Her  willingness  to  bring 
water. 

3.  She  hesitates  about  bring- 
ing food. 

b.  He  promises  iher  food. 

If  she  will  have  faith  to  bring 
him  soEie  first. 

c.  The  widow  brings  food. 
III.  A  Prophet's  Promise  Fulfilled. 

a.  "The  meal  wastes  not." 

b.  "The  oil  fails  not." 

c.  "They  did  eat  many  days." 
Point  of  Contact:  Let  us  find  out 

from  the  children  whether  some  of 
them  have  missionary  brothers.  Per- 
haps we  might  say:  Who  lives  in 
your  house,  Sarah?  And  how  many 
are  there  at  your  home,  Tom?  How 
many  have  babies  at  home?  How 
many  have  big  brothers?  How  many 
have  brothers  who  are  on  a  mission? 
When  a  big  brother  goes  on  a  mis- 
sion, who  sends  him?  What  does  he 
do  while  he  is  on  a  mission?  When 
he  becomes  lonesome,  or  is  in  trouble, 
in  whom  does  he  trust?  If  he  works 
diligently,  prays  often  and  does  right 
he  is  entitled  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
in  his  work.    At  one  time  there  were 
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two  missionaries  who    were    going 
from  house  to  house  giving  out  little 
books  which  tell  about  God's  love 
for  His  children,  and  what  they  must 
try  to  do.     As  they  generally  did, 
they  had  asked  the  Lord  to  lead  them 
to  find  the  people  who  needed  them. 
As  they  walked  along,  it  just  seemed 
that  they  should  go  back  and  stop 
at  a  certain  house.     They   did  so. 
When  the  person  who  answered  the 
door  found  out  that  they  were  the 
servants   of   God  come  to  help   all 
those  who  desired    assistance,    she 
said,  "Why  you  must  be  the  very 
men  my  mother  dreamed  about.  She 
dreamed  that  they  would  come  to 
bless  her,  and  to  make  her  happy." 
So  she  invited  them  in  and  the  mother 
listened  to  their  message.     It  hap- 
pened that  these  two  young  men  had 
the  very  message  that  would  make 
the  mother  and  her  family  happy. 
Who  do  you  suppose  helped  these 
people  to  find  each  other?    Our  story 
today  tells  us  about  two  other  people 
who  needed  help  and  how  the  Lord 
helped  them  to  bless  each  other. 

Application:  When  Elijah  first 
asked  the  widow  for  a  drink  of  water 
outside  of  the  city's  gate,  why  did 
she  go  immediately  to  get  it?  When 
he  asked  her  for  bread  why  did  she 
hesitate?  Then  what  caused  her  to 
go  and  make  for  Elijah,  a  stranger  to 
her,  her  last  cake?  In  our  church  we 
have  a  good  man  whom  we  call  our 
president.  He  tells  us,  as  Elijah  told 
the  widow  woman,  what  we  should 
do.  Who  is  the  brother,  whom  the 
Lord  has  called  to  be  our  president? 
How  should  we  feel  about  what  he 
tells  us?  The  teacher  may  tell  about 
someone  who  has  been  blessed  be- 
cause he  dared  trust  the  Lord  enough 
to  pay  his  tithing. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  22,  1933 

Lesson  43.  Elijah  and  the  Widow*s  Son 

Texts:  I  Kings;  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  No.  43. 

Objective:    Those  who   love   and 


trust  the  Lord  are  entitled  to  the 
blessings  of  heaven. 

Memory  Gem:  "Now,"  she  said  to 
Elijah,  "I  know  that  thou  art  truly  a 
man  of  God." 

Song:  "I'll  Strive  While  Young 
to  Tune  My  Voice."  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Songs. 

Picture:  Elijah  Restores  the  Wid- 
ow's son. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Elijah  at  the  Widow's  Home. 

a.  His  room  was  in  the  loft. 

b.  His  food  was  prepared  of  the 
meal  and  oil  which  the  Lord 
had  sent. 

c.  His  presence  comforts  the 
family.  They  all  loved  the 
things  of  God. 

II.  The  Little  Son  becomes  111. 

a.  His  sickness  was  of  a  serious 
nature. 

b.  His  mother's  anxiety. 

c.  He  is  taken  by  death. 
The  mother's  great  sorrow. 

III.  He  is  Restored  to  Life  by  the 
Power  of  God. 

a.  Elijah  nurses  him  and  prays 
for  him. 

b.  His  spirit  returns. 

c.  Great  rejoicing  in  his  moth- 
er's home. 

Point  of  Contact:  The  teacher  may 
tell  a  short  incident  from  her  own 
experience  in  which  the  Lord  has 
blessed  her  greatly.  Then  she  may 
inquire  if  the  children  have  received 
special  blessings  in  their  families. 
Then  she  may  tell  the  story  of  how 
the  widow's  son  was  restored  to  life. 

Application:  In  as  simple  a  way 
as  is  possible  help  the  children  to 
see  the  relation  of  ,3  prophet  to  the 
Lord.  Help  them  also  to  see  that 
the  bishop  of  our  ward  and  the  elders 
in  our  church  have  the  power  to 
bless  folks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
But  people  who  wish  to  receive  bless- 
ings must  be  willing  to  trust  in  the 
bishop  or  the  elder  as  well  as  to  trust 
in  the  Lord.  So  when  the  bishop 
asks  little  folks  to  do  {certain  things 
for  him.  what  must  they  do? 
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Fifth  Sunday,  January  29,  1933 

Lesson  44.  Fire  from  Heaven 

Text:   I  Kings  18:1-40. 
Reference:    Sunday    School    Les- 
sons, Leaflet  No.  44. 

Objective:  To  him  that  believeth, 
all  things  are  possible. 

Memory  Gem:  The  Lord  is  my 
refuge  and  ^strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble.    (Psalms  46:1.) 

Songs;  "I  Do  Believe"  {June  Juve- 
nile, 1921 );  "There  is  Something  that 
even  a  Child  Can  Do"  {Thomassen 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs). 
Pictures:   "Fire  from  Heaven." 
Organization  of  Material: 
L  Elijah  goes  to  King  Ahab. 

a.  At  the  command  of  the  Lord. 
Faith  exercised^ 

b.  He  meets  Obediah.       Their 
conversation. 

c.  He  visits  with  the  king  who 
came  to  meet  him. 

IL  The  Test  of  Strength. 

a.  All  Israel  gather  together. 

1.  At  the  request  of  Elijah. 

2.  To  find  out  the  true  God. 

b.  Baal's  prophets  call  for  as- 
sistance. 

c.  Elijah  pleads  with  the  Lord, 

d.  Fire  consumes  the  offering. 

Point  of  Contact:  Once  there  was 
a  very  small  engine  that  had  many 
difficult  things  to  do.  One  of  these 
things  was  to  pull  a  train  of  cars  up 
a  steep  hill.  Instead  of  thinking  to 
itself.  "Oh,  I  am  too  little.  I  can't 
do  that,"  it  said.  "I  think  I  can." 
Then  it  started  to  move  slowly,  say- 
ing in  engine  fashion,  "I — think — I — 
can!  I — think — I — can."  The  more 
it  tugged,  the  faster  it  moved  until  it 
was  saying,  "I-think-I-can!  I-think- 
I-can!"  When  a  great  engine  saw 
how  hard  it  was  working,  the  big 
engine  gave  it  a  lift  and  away  it  went 
saying. '"I  think  I  can,  I  think  I  can, 
I  think  I  can!"  Soon  it  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  it  chugged  away 
smilingly  saying,  "I  thought  I  could! 


I  thought  I  could!  I  thought  I  could!" 
And  so  can  we  all,  if  we  only  try.  In 
our  lesson  today  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  a  man  who  believed  he  could 
and  who  believed  God  would  help 
him.  ( Then  tell  the  story  of  Fire  from 
Heaven. ) 

Questions  and  Application:  After 
there  had  been  a  famine  in  the  land 
for  three  years,  there  was  very  little 
grass  for  the  animals  or  food  for  the 
people.  All  this  while  King  Ahab 
felt  that  Elijah  was  responsible,  in  a 
way,  for  their  terrible  suffering,  so 
how  do  you  suppose  he  felt  toward 
Elijah?  Where  had  Elijah  been  keep- 
ing himself?  But  what  did  the  Lord 
finally  tell  him  to  do?  In  whom  did 
he  put  his  trust  as  he  went  to  see 
King  Ahab?  What  did  he  have  way 
deep  in  his  soul  that  made  him  brave 
enough  to  think  that  God  would  send 
fire  from  heaven  to  burn  his  sacrifice? 
When  we  are  given  difficult  things 
to  do  what  must  we  have?  Name 
some  difficult  things  girls  and  boys 
of  our  age  have  to  do.  What  one 
thing  may  we  do  night  and  morning 
every  day,  that  will  help  us  to  keep 
"tuned  in"  with  the  Lord?  Then 
what  words  shall  we  say  to  ourselves 
as  we  start  out  to  do  these  difficult 
things? 


SOMETHING  FOR  THANKSGIVING 


General  Board  Committee: 


George  A.  Holt,  Chairman,  assisted  by  Inez  Witheck  and 
Marie  Fox  Felt 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1933 

First  Sunday,  January  1,  1933 

Lesson  57.  The  Children's  Period 

This  is  the  period  when  the  chil- 
dren talk,  the  teacher  guides.  Let 
them  tell  the  stories  suggested  by  the 
pictures  used  last  month.  Pictures 
that  helped  us  to  teach  "The  Golden 
Rule."  Let  them  relate  stories  that 
they  know  of  service  to  others.  In 
reviewing  the  story  of  "The  Good 
Samaritan"  let  the  children  tell  of 
foreign  children  in  their  community 
and  how  we  may  all  help  to  make 
them  happy.  The  children  will  wish 
to  tell  of  their  Christmas  gifts  and 
this  gives  the  teacher  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  question  them  on  shar- 
ing their  toys  with  others. 

Songs  for  the  Month:  "A  New 
Year  Song."  'The  Little  Tenth"— 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs, 
Frances  K.  Thomassen. 

Gem:  Concert  Recitation  for  the 
month. 

Second  Sunday,  January  8,  1933 

Lesson  58.  New  Year  Beginnings 

Text:  The  Kind  Mother  Hen,  in 
Lile  Lessons  [or  Little  Ones,  Second 
Year,  Lesson  No.  58. 

Objective:  He  who  gives  his  best 
is  rewarded  with  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Picture:  Any 
picture  of  a 
mother  hen  with 
her  chicks. 

Organization 
of  Material: 
L  Ben  Makes  A 
Discovery, 
a.  Some  baby 
chicks  are 
bom. 
1.     The 


Concert  Recitation  for  the 

Month 
I  know  what  tithing  is, 

I  can  tell  you  every  time. 
Ten  cents  from  every  dollar 
A  nickel  from  a  half 

A  penny  from  every  dime. 


mother  hen  cuddles  them 
under  her  wings. 
2.  Winter  time. 

Earth  is  turned  to  stone. 

b.  Hungry  birds  beg  for  com- 
fort. 

They  have  no  home. 

c.  The  rooster  resents  the  bird's 
intrusion. 

IL  The    Mother    Hen    Offers    A 
Shelter. 

a.  Gives  the  best  she  has. 

b.  The  baby  chicks  share  the 
warmth  of  their  mother's 
wings. 

1.  Share  also  food  and  drink. 

2.  Are  happy  in  their  giving. 

c.  Ben's  mother  does  her  part. 

1.  Provides  daily  food. 

2.  Is  pleased  with  the  chil- 
dren's willingness  to  help. 

III.  The  Birds  Are  Grateful. 

a.  Sing  songs  of  thanksgiving. 

b.  Build  homes  in  the  tree  tops. 
The  earth  is  warm  again. 

c.  Tell  the  baby  birds  of  the 
hen's  kindness. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Use  the  ap- 
proach to  this  story  as  it  is  written  in 
"Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones."  Show 
the  children  the  cheerful  attitude  of 
the  mother  hen,  the  joy  that  she  must 
have  felt  because  she  was  giving  the 
best  she  had.  Talk  with  them  about 
the  beginning  of  this  new  year.  We 
tried  to  be  unselfish  and  happy  in  our 

giving  in  the  year 
that  is  past.  We 
are  going  to 
strive  to  be  more 
thoughtful  of 
others  in  the  new 
year  that  is  just 
beginning  and 
give  not  only 
gifts  but  kind 
deeds  and  kind 
words. 
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Every  wise  little  girl  and  boy  will 
say,  "This  is  a  new  year.  I  am  older 
and  bigger  and  stronger  than  I  was 
last  year,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
be  better  too.  I  shall  smile  more, 
have  more  courage  to  do  (right  than 
I  have  ever  had  before." 

Refer  to  the  story,  "Father  Time's 
Visit,"  Lesson  No.  6,  "Life  Lessons 
For  ^Little  Ones,  First  Year." 

Third  Sunday^  January  15,  1933 
Lesson  59.  The  Widow's  Oflfering 

Texts:  Mark  12:41-44;  Luke  21: 
1-4;  Lilz  Lessons  /or  Little  Ones,  Sec- 
ond Year,  Lesson  59. 

Objective:  It  is  not  the  gift  alone, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given 
that  pleases  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Pictures:  Kindergarten  Picture  No. 
204,  "The  Widow's  Mite." 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

a.  Preaching  to  the  people. 

b.  Healing  the  sick. 

c.  He  sat  near  the  money  box. 
1 .  Rich  and  poor  put  in  their 

offerings, 
n.  A  Widow  Gives  Her  Mite. 

a.  She  was  very  poor. 

1.  Worked  hard  for  a  living. 

2.  Her  children  needed  food. 

b.  She    desired    Ito    help    the 
Lord's  work. 

c.  Gave  all  her  money. 

d.  Jesus  rejoiced  when  He  saw 
it. 

in.  Jesus'  Commendation. 

a.  Others  had  cast  in  much;  but 
only  a  part  of  their  "all." 

b.  The    widow    had    willingly 
given  her  "all." 

c.  Jesus  commends  her  spirit  in 
giving,  , 

d.  She  had  given  more  than  all 
the  others. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  We  do  not 
have  to  go  to  the  Temple  as  the 
people  once  did  when  we  wish  to 
give  to  Heavenly  Father  and  His 
church.  We  can  give  our  gifts  to 
the  Bishop  and  he  will  take  care  of 
them.     We  have  another  name  for 


two  of  the  gifts  that  we  mav  aive 
to  our  church.  Tithing  ana  Fast 
Offering,  How  does  this  giving  make 
us  feel? 

Illustration — Application:  Once  a 
little  girl  named  Alice  went  with  her 
Sunday  School  teacher  and  the  other 
children  of  her  class  to  a  party  in 
the  park.  They  played  games  and 
had  a  grand  time  until  they  were 
tired.  'Then  they  had  a  wonderful 
surprise.  The  teacher  had  planned 
it  for  them.  It  was  a  tithing  game. 
Hidden  in  the  bushes  and  under  the 
trees  were  paper  bags.  They  were 
make-believe  money  bags.  "As  soon 
as  you  find  a  bag,  you  have  earned 
it,"  said  the  teacher.  "It  is  all  yours 
but  one-tenth  o7  it  which  you  will 
give  back  to  me.  It  took  Alice  quite 
a  long  time  to  find  a  sack,  but  when 
she  found  one  and  looked  in  there 
she  saw  ten  fat  gum  drops.  They 
were  all  colors  and  how  she  did  like 
gum  drop  candy.  Now  Kow  many 
did  she  take  to  her  teacher  as  if  it 
were  tithing?  And  how  many  had 
she  left  for  herself.  Let  us  all  repeat 
our  concert  recitation  for  this  month. 

Rest  Exercise:  What  work  do  our 
fathers  do  that  they  may  earn  money 
with  which  to  pay  tithing?  Act  the 
children's  answers.  Father  works  in 
a  bakery.  He  stirs  the  cakes — he 
kneads  the  bread — he  rolls  the  cook- 
ies, etc.  Father  works  in  an  office. 
He  talks  on  the  telephone — he  writes 
on  the  typewriter — he  turns  pages  in 
heavy  books,  etc.  My  daddy  is  a 
farmer.  He  sows  the  grain — digs 
ditches — loads  hay,  etc.  A  street  car 
man.  He  turns  the  wheels — collects 
the  fares,  etc. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  22,  1933 

Lesson  60.  A  Lame  Man  Made  to  Walk 


(? 


Texts:  John  5:1-16;  Life  Lessons 
or  Little  Ones,  Second  Year,  Lesson 

o.  60. 

Objective:  God  gives  power  and 
joy  to  those  who  give  in  service. 

Supplementary  Helps:  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  Weed. 
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Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus  Attends  A  Jewish  Feast. 

a.  Near  the  pool  of  Bethsaida. 

1.  Bethsaida  means  "House 
of  Mercy." 

2.  Five  porches  surround  the 
pool. 

b.  Many  sick  wait  to  be  healed. 
Believe  in  water's  power  to 
cure. 

II.  A   Lame  Man  Comes  To  the 
Pool. 

a.  Could  walk  with  one  leg  on- 
ly- 

b.  Had  come  many  times  be- 
fore. 

III.  Healed  by  Jesus. 

a.  Jesus  gives  him  a  blessing. 
"Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk." 

b.  The  man  does  not  recognize 
Jesus.  1 
Tells  friends  of  miraculous 
healing. 

IV.  Jesus  Preaches  Gospel  of  Ser- 
vice. 

a.  To  the  |man  healed. 

b.  To  the  people  of  Jerusalem. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  Let  the  chil- 
dren tell  of  incidents  of  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  by  laying  on  of  hands 
by  the  elders. 

Some  time  ago  a  little  boy,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  our  Kindergarten  Class- 
es was  thought  to  be  dying  of  very 
severe  burns.  His  face  was  so  badly 
burned  that  he  could  not  use  his 
mouth,  even  to  speak.  He  wished 
to  have  the  elders  give  him  a  bless- 
ing. He  had  seen  them  do  so  for  his 
baby  sister — so  by  laying  his  own 
hand  upon  his  head  he  made  his  fa- 
ther understand  that  he  wished  the 
elders  to  place  their  hands  there  and 
ask  Heavenly  Father  to  heal  his 
burns.  The  elders  came  and  the 
blessing  made  him  well.  He  has  only 
a  few  scars  where  the  burns  were. 

Rest  Exercise:  When  Jesus  was 
upon  the  earth  He  served  the  people 
as  the  elders  do  now.  Let  the  chil- 
dren suggest  deeds  of  service  that 
they  may  mve.  Dramatize  their  sug- 
gestions. They  may  cut  pictures  and 
make  a  picture  book  for  a  child  who 


is  ill — push  the  baby    carriage    for 
mother,  etc. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  29,  1933 
Lesson  61.  A  Crooked  Woman  Healed 

Texts;  Luke  13:10-13;  Li[e  Les- 
sons for  Little  Ones,  Second  Year. 
Lesson  61. 

Objective:  God  gives  power  and 
joy  to  those  who  give  in  service. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  A  Plant  In  Need  of  Help. 

a.  Was  weak  and  crooked. 

b.  Ignored  by  her  friends. 

c.  Sun  and  rain  oflFer  help. 
Give  warmth  and  moisture. 

II.  A  Cripple  Comes  to  Jesus. 

a.  The  woman  could  not  raise 
her  body. 

b.  She  had  been  bent  for  eight- 
een years. 

c.  Regretted    her    inability    to 
serve  others. 

d.  Because   a  beautiful   maple 
tree. 

III.  Jesus  Gave  A  Blessing. 

a.  Laid  His  hands  upon  her. 

b.  She  was  made  straight. 

c.  Rejoiced  that    her    strength 
and  power  were  restored. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Call  the  chil- 
dren's attention  to  the  times  and  sit- 
uations in  which  they  may  give  gifts 
of  service,  that  the  principle  involved 
in  our  objective  may  be  applied.  A 
kind  act  is  appreciated  as  much  as 
a  gift  would  be,  if  that  kindness  is 
done  willingly  and  cheerfully.  In  the 
lesson  on  "The  Widow's  Offering" 
we  talked  of  gift  giving.  Today  let 
us  talk  of  deed  giving.  Once  a  little 
girl  stepped  up  to  an  old  lady  one 
frosty  winter  day  and  said.  "Do  not 
step  here  Sister  Smith,  I  slipped  there 
and  fell  down."  "Thank  you,"  said 
the  old  lady  and  she  walked  around 
the  dangerous  spot.  Was  that  not 
a  gift  of  service? 

"Not  for  self,  but  for  one  another 
God  would  have  us  live  each  day." 

Jesus'  gifts  were  almost  entirely 
gifts  of  service.  Tell  the  story,  "A 
Crooked  Woman  Healed." 

Rest  Exercise:  The  same  as  for 
last  Sunday. 


"The  wisest  men  that  ever  you  ken 
Have  never  dreamed  it  treason 

To  rest  a  bit — Eind  jest  a  bit. 
And  balance  up  their  reason; 

To  laugh  a  bit  and  chafF  a  bit, 
And  joke  a  bit  in  season." 


Well  Satisfied 

She:  "There's  an  old  clothes  man  com- 
ing to  the  door." 

He:  "Tell  him  I've  got  all  I  need.  — 
Glasgow  Evening  Citizen. 

Trickery 

Rub:  "So  she  refused  to  marry  you. 
Didn't  you  tell  her  about  your  rich  uncle?" 

Dub:  "Yeah,  I  told  her,  and  she's  my 
aunt  now." 

History  of  a  Panic 

"Only  cheese  for  lunch?" 

"Yes,  the  cutlets  caught  fire  and  it  spread 
to  the  apple  tart,  so  I  had  to  take  the  soup 
to  put  it  out." — Vart  Hem    (Stockholm). 

Too  Much 

Sunday  School  Teacher  (reading  of  the 
deluge) :  "And  then  it  rained  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights." 

Bright  Pupil:  "And  were  the  farmers  sat- 
isfied then,  teacher?" 

The  Same  as  Prohibition 

Diner — "I  see  that  tips  are  forbidden 
here." 

"Waiter — "Lor'  bless  yer,  mum,  so  was 
the  apples  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." — Smith's 
Weekly. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise 

Mistress:  "Mary,  when  you  wait  at  table 
tonight  for  my  guests,  plesise  don't  wear  any 
jewelry." 

Maid:  "I  have  nothing  valuable,  ma'am, 
but  I  thank  you  for  the  warning." — Deutsche 
Illustrierte. 

Oh,  Doctor! 

Doctor:  "Your  husband  must  have  abso- 
lute quiet.    Here  is  a  sleeping  powder." 

Patient's  Wife:  "And  when  do  I  give  it 
to  him?" 

Doctor:  "You  don't  give  it  to  him — you 
take   it   yourself." — Reader's   Review. 


Not  So  Digestible 

"Her  father  married  her  mother  for  the 
bread  she  made." 

"Her  suitor  wants  to  marry  her  for  the 
dough  she's  got." — Boston  Transcript. 

Fido's  Perquisites 

Customer:  "Your  dog  seems  very  fond 
of  watching  you  cut  hair." 

Barber:  "It  ain't  that;  sometimes  I  snip 
off  a  bit  of  a  customer's  ear." — Princeton 
Tiger, 

Not  Infected 

"Has  your  husband  any  hobbies?"  asked 
the  neighbor  who  was  calling. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Tuggle,  "he  has  rheu- 
matiz  a  good  deal,  and  hives  now  and  then, 
but  he  ain't  never  had  no  hobbies." 

A  Joke  On  Casey 

Murphy:  "What's  that  in  your  pocket?" 
Pat  (in  whisper):  "Dynamite.  I'm  wait- 
ing for  Casey.  Every  time  he  meets  me 
he  slaps  me  on  the  chest  and  breaks  me 
pipe.  Next  time  he  does  it,  he'll  blow  his 
hand  off." 

The  Soft  Answer 

Lincoln  was  remonstrating  with  General 
McClellan  about  the  latter's  military  policy. 
During  the  talk  McClellan  became  angry 
and  said:  "Sir,  do  you  think  I'm  a  fool?" 
"Why,  no,"  returned  Lincoln.  Then  with 
a  dry  smile  he  added:  "Of  course  I  may 
be  mistaken." 

The  House  Beautiful 

A  member  of  congress  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
and  it  was  always  on  his  mind.  One  night 
his  wife  awakened  him  and  whispered: 

"John,  there  are  burglars  in  the  house." 
"You    must    be    mistaken,    my    dear,"    he 
answered.     "There   may   be   a   few  in  the 
senate,  but  in  the  house — oh,  no;  the  idea  is 
preposterous." 
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the  world  has  advanced  apace,  and  printing  meth- 
ods, like  so  many  other  things,  have  undergone 
tremendous  changes.  Our  big  modem  plant  of- 
fers you  the  most  advanced  methods  in  printing 
and  binding  with  their  consequent  savings. 
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winds  of  present  day  readjustments — 
the  Beneficial  has  always  been  con- 
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